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Zebra Continent 


Africa is criss-crossed with zebras. ‘Thousands 
from Khartoum to the ¢ ape, lift their hea a moment 
as Fisons scientists pass by; walking, crawling on hands an 
driving or whirring along in helicopters. And year by 


African harvests increase in abundance and 


Africa 








bwin thought that Court Niles was unduly 
influenced by his peculiar name 
called something more deep rooted like Barstone 
he might have gone on for ever taking ten deep 
breaths first thing, standing on the escalator of 
Green Park Underground Station 
turning sharp right outside, and 
giving up smoking till noon in the 
office where he was Complaints 
Manager(Real Honey Export Co.) 

But his 


that he was born for something 


name gave him a sense 


or other: which had the effect o 
making him feel that he simply 
could not leave anything alone 


ihe first thing he couldn’t lea 


ilone was sock drying. Instead ot 
putting his socks on top of tl 


electric heater in the ordinary 


way, he had a wire frame made 
which was not only sensible but 


also 1Oc ked quite nice aestheti 


cally. That was the awful thing 
about all his things, they looked 
quite nice aesthetic llv. Fromsock 
dryers it WasS an easy transitior 
through buttonless cuffs to a tele- 


vision set which by interrupted invisible eve 


housed in unpolished zinc, turned itself o1 
automatically whenever y 


Soon Real Honey itself was being transformed 


ku went into the room 


not only of course by the creation cf the Con- 


temporary Hive Construction Co., (which wa 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS 











othce desk under Court 
othice window covered with cigarette butts), but 


the general ra 1 oO Design in eg 


the very small circular conference table in front 

f this old desk which Niles placed on some sort 

of central peg oO that it could 

revolve for some purpose or other 
(Design in Movement) 

v Soon of 


experimenting on the 


Ni les was 
building 


course 


tself h a simple design for 
avoiding direct sunlight, which 
Wa certain effective on those 


three days of the year whe 


direct inlight was proved t 
I e existed. Soon he had re 
d myned practically everything 
except the balance sheet sO 
hat after the inevitable bank 


ptcy of his firm, and of each 


ccessive firm he worked for 

ctuall became Adviser o 

Town Plar for the Sunpin 

New Suburb Dev lopment Co 

hereup I vork was place 

] tely far in the futur 

t! egarded as relatively 

te h he ce ed t make people 
Ne ! y uncomfortable ibout the absence 
of design in what he called “everyday living” 


Personally I was rather sorry for the old days 


Real Honey 


THI WHOLI DRINK 


HROUGH 





Voneyv is our Business 


The finance of agric 


les is a very Sul 


me 


Barclays Bank Limited 
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Chemicals are of Britain’s exporting 
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the third largest 
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‘The day our 
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arrived... 
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COVENTRY 
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THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


and your Career 


When as a student you come to decide on a career 
irticles in the Careers 


you can be greatly helped if you have been a 
regular reader of THE FINANCIAL TIMES. You will 


Survey include: 
Recruitment in Large 3 F : > ; i 

and Small Firms Start with a knowledge of what goes on in 
Role of Technical industry and of some of the many opportunities 

iducati , 
_ Education open to you. You will also have begun a habit 
Study of Expanding ‘ 

Industries which you will find of increasing value as you 
Impact of ‘The Bulge’ 


progress in whatever job you finally choose in 
Training for Manage- 


an industry or commerce 

Careers for Women 

Career Opportunities If the problem of choosing a career faces you now 
in: : 

. or in the near future, THE FINANCIAL TIMES 40- 
Banking . , 
boeenmee page Survey on Careers which is to be published 
Purchasing with the issue of March 31 will be of immediate 
Engineering interest. Among the articles contained in the 
Technicians in 

Atomic Field survey will be several detailing the opportunities 
Oil 


and scope for advancement in selected industries 
Iron and Steel 


“ee and professions 
Mining Overseas I 


Shipping - 
Hotel and Catering Make certain that your Newsagent reserves a 
Retailing copy for you 


Order copies from your newsagent 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
with the CAREERS SURVEY MARCH 31 ISSUE 
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The perfect companions for seeing 
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Ihe New World Power 
IR WINSTON CHURCHILL has completed time colonial in fact and in spirit anti 
his History of the English-Speaking — colomalist. The United States had passed 
Peoples’ with a volume of remarkable their grass-roots’ stage and were reaching 
range. It embraces the story of all five con- out beyond it. Sir Winston concludes his 


tinents, and in time spans the nineteenth 
century from the Congress of Vienna to the 
Boer War. That conflict coincided with 
the close of the Victorian Age and the end 
of Lord Salisbury’s imperial Prime Muinis- 
terships. A new era of domestic strife was 
about to open in Britain, and the First 
World War was but thirteen years ahead. 
More important for the future was the 
emergence of the United States as a mighty 
world power. The Spanish-American War 
—about which we publish an article on 
another page—had provided an outlet for 
“the exuberant pride,” as Sir Winston 
describes it, the American people. 
Northerner and Southerner, divided thirty 
years earlier by the ferocious strife that 
sundered the States, now joined together 
and in Cuba fought side by side. The 
Union was reconsecrated in an expansive 
mood, and by a war that was at the same 
t Democr 


ol 


The Grea ies, 322 pp (Cassell. 3 


219 


ot 


account of nearly two thousand years 
history with a confident prospect. His pro- 
tagonists, he writes in his final paragraphs, 
were soon to become allie: 
victorious wars 


“in terrible but 
The future is unknow 

able, but the past should give us hope. Nor 
should we now seek to define preci ely the 
terms of ultimate union.” This volume, 
like its predecessors, is distinguished by 
the author’s brilliant narrative gifts, by the 
and skill with which he alternates 
between American, British and Common- 
wealth annals, and by profound thoughts 
upon the gradual growth of the institutions 


ease 


that simultaneously unite and divide the 
peoples of the English-speaking world 


Thus Sir Winston has fulfilled the aim that 
he originally set himself twenty years ago— 
to tell the story of those peoples as it has 
unfolded throughout the centuries, not only 
for their own encouragement but for the 
benefit of the civilized world at large 





















EVERY WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
GRAND PRIX OF 1957 
WAS WON ON A BP PRODUCT 





J.™M. FANGIO, 1957 World Champion driver, used BP Er 
in his Maserati car t! rful season of su 


STIRLING MOSS 1 BP Energol throughout tl 
Vanwalls with which | von the Grand Prix d’l 


Pescara and Italian Grands Prix 
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WHAT A YEAR of success for BP products and Other international Events. |} 
1e te gt 


’ yrand Prix J Grand yrix roves 
British prestige! Again and again in the supren sts — race id I Pau Gran + , 
, , *rix, Caen Grand Pr roccan Grand 
rallies, records - BP Energol and BP fuels were there helping ; wey 
; : ; t Silverst Internatior lrophy. Ir 
to make history. And remember, BP products are product . BP I 
you too can u You can fill up with them anywhere you see used BP fue ll. At Montlhéry Au 
the familiar green-and-yellow sign brok records i : t 
Now look at some of the results in detail » m.p.h., with a production A3 
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, ; . BP Sur 
. very world champion- 

THE GRAND PRIX RACES er rl lampion And at Home. to 

ship Grand Prix was won on BP Energol — more often than OT A. See Miner ns 

not on BP fuel as well. The list is t 


n 


Oulton Park I BP Super 


Argentine Grand Prix * Monaco Grand Prix “ : . ; 

. . ‘ . P . P i BP Su; , 
Grand Prix de France Grand Prix d’Europe int H <, ind A 
German Grand Prix * Pescara Grand Prix** as well as in the Goodwood Tr 


Italian Grand Prix 


The winning cars were Maseratis*, Vanwalls 


THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OI 


THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED es 
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Robespierre 


By GEORGE RUDE 


No other leader of the French 
Revolution held the centre of the revolu- 
tionary stage so long as Robespierre. 

In this article he ts portrayed as its 
personification and guiding spirit— 

a man of lofty aspirations, though 
according to the popular legend 

a fanatical man of blood. 


MAXIMILIEN 1768 


DI 
figure,” 
vulgarity of Danton er the rugged charm 
urbamty of Muirabeau > Drawn 
life by David, no rion 


ROBESPIERRE 


with nothing of 


1794 a “ prim 
astidiou rhe 
and breezy 
and insolent 


* gay 


»f 


nl im a private coliec 


F THE LEADERS OF THE French Revolution 

none has a greater claim to be con- 

sidered its guiding spirit, its very 
personification, than Maximilien Robespierre. 
At times, the names of other contenders have 
been put forward—Mirabeau as the outstand- 
ing personality of the Constituent Assembly; 
Danton as the embodiment of revolutionary 
national defence; Marat as the ever-consistent 
exponent of Terror; and even Carnot, the 
‘organizer of victories.” But none of these 
held the front of the stage for as long: Robes- 
pierre alone left his mark on the whole course 
of the Revolution from its inception in May 
1789 until his death in Thermidor (July 28th, 
1794); and when he fell the Revolution seemed 


abandon 





to stop in its tracks and certainly took a very 
different course; some would say it stopped 
altogether. 

Yet the image of Robespierre that has come 
Though in 
his lifetime he was both loved and revered by 


down to us is singularly confused. 


hated and feared by 


assorted 


many and others, his 
strangely the men of 
Thermidor—took good care to obliterate the 
first the and 
they succeeded weil enough. Mirabeau’s and 
Marat’s remains had both found a temporary 
haven in the Panthéon. But Robespierre’s were 
flung into a common grave; a flood of pamphlet 


executioners 


impression in favour of second ; 


literature was let loose to revile his memory; 
and he became the scapegoat for every major or 














hich, ** 


a forum for the discussion 
ih 


The Facobin Club, 
Assembly itself “* a 


s1O110Theque 


minor crime ascribed to the Terror and its 
practitioners. His supporters—the Jacobins of 
the “ Year II ”—were silenced, hounded and 
proscribed; and the picture emerged of a thin- 
lipped, prim, humourless, mean and petty 
tyrant and buveur de sang, dedicated to the cult 
of the guillotine and aspiring to personal 
dictatorship. With many, the label has stuck; 
and the picture, though shorn of its grosser 
absurdities, has survived in many a history 
text-book. Even the Radical historian Aulard 
and the Socialist Jaurés, both writing one 
hundred years after the event, did Robespierre’s 
memory less than justice; and Lord Acton 
called him “ the most hateful character in the 
forefront of history since Machiavelli reduced 
to a code the wickedness of public men.” 

On the other hand, there have always been 
those who have revered the memory of the 


“Incorruptible” as the stern upholder of 


Republican “virtue” and the Revolution’s 
most consistent democrat and greatest spokes- 


from humble beginnings 





as a ” ill pre ure gr up ‘ 
f public affai Etci by Masqguelier 
man. Albert Mathiez, in particular, devoted 


N 


the greater part of his work to rescuing Robes- 
pierre from the ‘‘ Chamber of Horrors ” and 
placing him among the foremost statesmen and 
benefactors of his age. This new picture has, 
however, by no means become generally 
acceptable; and, even today, the French 
National Assembly, representing a people that 
prides itself on the fulsome and respectful 
homage that it pays to the memory of its great 
men, has refused publicly to commemorate the 
bi-centenary of his birth. What, then, can be 
said, on this occasion, of a man who has excited 
so much admiration and affection, so much 
hatred and revulsion ? 

Maximilien Marie Isidore de Robespierre 
was born at Arras on May 6th, 1758, the son 
and grandson of lawyers. Educated by Ora- 


torians in Classics and Law at the College of 


Louis-le-Grand in Paris, he was the school- 
fellow of Camille Desmoulins, ‘became the 
‘ star” classical scholar of his year and, as 


N 














such, was chosen to deliver a Latin address of 
welcome to Louis XVI after his coronation at 
Rheims it was here that he 
acquired his taste for the Ancients and his love 
of Rousseau 1e adopted 


; and he had built 


More important 


Returning to Arras, I 
the profession of his fathers 
up a fair reputation as a provincia! barrister and 
man of letters when the Revolution broke out 
in 1789. From the start, he publicly 
of the Third E 


May, he appeared at Versailles 


t 


lampioned 


the claims state and, in early 
as one of eight 
commoners elected to represent his native town 
in the States General. But for a short visit to 
he was to remain in Paris for the 

at first at in the 


in the Marais quarter, later in 


Arras in I 
ol 
Santo! 


791, 
life 


oe 
4% 


rest his address 


Rue 
} 


the | 


an 


rouse of Maurice Duplay, master cabinet- 
maker, at no. 366, Rue Saint-Honoré. 


Robespierre has so frequently been pre- 


sented as man of the Terror that it is often 
ignored, or forgotten, that he first distinguished 


himself as a liberal and democrat in the Con- 
stutuent Assembly. His earliest recorded speech 
was delivered on June 6th—a sharp attack on the 
lack of charity of Bishops; and, six weeks later, 
he was one of the deputies chosen to accompany 
the King to Paris after the fall of the Bastille. 
He quickly acquired a reputation as a spokes- 
man of the Left in the Assembly and played a 
conspicuous part nearly of the 
great “‘ constitutional”’ debates of the early 
years. “ That man will go far,” Muirabeau said 
of him, “ he believes what he says.” He was 
already becoming a favourite butt of Royalist 
cartoonists; and, when Mirabeau died in April 
1791, Robespierre was generally acknowledged 
his not much for his 
or the warmth of his oratory as for 
his uncompromising sincerity and the remark- 
able persistence with which he upheld the 
cause of popular sovereignty and the Rights of 
Man. 

Meanwhile, he building great a 
reputation as a leader of the Jacobin Club, 
which, from its humble beginnings as a small 
‘““ pressure-group”” formed by the Breton 
deputies to the States General, had grown into 
the Rue Saint- 
Honoré, which rivalled the Assembly itself as 
a forum for the discussion of public affairs. 
By the time of the King’s flight to Varennes in 


in every one 


as SUCCESSOrT — SO 


** presence ”’ 


was 


as 


the flourishing concern of 


+ 


23 


June 1791, Robespierre had already established 


a strong ascendancy among the Club’s members 


and patrons; and, on the night of the King’s 
capture, a remarkable scene took place. As 
the principal target of aristocratic vengean 

Robespierre declared his life to be in danger 
and the whole audience of eight hundred rose 
to their feet and swore to protect him with 
their own bodies against assault. Nevertheless 
he played an inconspicuous part in the Champ 
de Mars affair of a month later. ‘The democrat 
of the more “ plet Cordeliers Club had 
called for a mass meeting, to sign a petition 
calling for the King’s removal from office 
Partly from fear of Orleanist intrigue and partly 
from a reluctance to challenge the authority of 
the Assembly, which had already pronounced 
in favour of the King’s retention in office, 
Robespierre called off the support that the 


Jacobins had at first promised. The Cordeliers 
own; Martial Law was 
tte’s National Guard fired 


dead on the 


went ahead on their 
declared, and Lafay« 
on an unarmed crowd, leaving fifty 
Champ de Mars. Wholesalc 
other leading democrats 
but 


threatened, was left untouched 


arrests followed; 


went into hiding or 


Robespierre, though 
Yet when the 
Constituent Assembly, having completed its 
irk itself 


rk, i 
Robespierre, along with 


self-imposed exile; 


September, it was 
to be 


elected mayor of Paris, who was garlanded by 


wi dissolved 


n 
} Pétion, soon 
ero of the hour 
the 


Robespierre’s 


Parisian crowds as the popular | 

Before 
Assembly 
passed a debarring 
all present members from sitting in the Legis- 
lative Assembly that it; 
the year following, his public activities were 
largely confined to the Jacobin Club. Here he 
soon became involved in the great debate on 
war and peace. War with Austria was already 
imminent. The Court Party it, 
believing it would strengthen the throne. For 
other reasons, war was favoured by Brissot and 
deputies: 
* revolutionary 


its dissolution, Constituent 


had, on proposal, 


*‘ self-denying ordinance,’ 
hence, in 


suceec ded 


favoured 


most of the so-called “* Girondin ”’ 
to them, war” 
against Austria and Prussia would discredit the 
constitutional monarchists, transfer 
power to the Girondin leaders and, 
of ‘“ armed 
neighbours under her political authority 


according a 
executive 
by means 

France’s 
Alone 


missionaries,” bring 


























The fallen leader’s agony : ROBESPIERRE, wounded, 1s about to be removed from the antechamber of the 
Committee of Public Safety, Fuly 28th (10th Thermidor) 1794. Engraving by Berthault afte 
Duplessi- Bertaux 


among the leaders of the Left, Robespierre 
strongly resisted this mood. War, he argued, 
would concentrate the armed forces at the 
disposal of the Crown, leave Paris at the mercy 
of the Court party and pave the way for a 
military dictatorship. But it was the war party 
that prevailed; and war was declared on Austria 
in April 1792. 

Robespierre’s fears were more than justified 
by the defeats, desertions and treachery in high 
quarters that quickly followed; yet, in the long 
run, it was the monarchy, and not the Revolu- 
tion, that proved to be the war’s principal 
victim. When the King, having been compelled 





by events to appoint Girondin Ministers, took 
an early opportunity to dismiss them, he was 
met by a storm of popular protest; the Tuileries 
themselves were invaded by men and women 
of the faubourgs, and Louis was publicly 
humiliated in his own palace. The demand for 
the King’s abdication quickly gained the great 
majority of the Paris Sections. The lead in this 
campaign had at first been taken by the Giron- 
dins, while Robespierre and his Jacobin fol- 
lowers had played a waiting game: in fact, i1 
mid-July, Robespierre was still stressing the 
need for a popularly elected National Conven- 
tion, rather than an armed insurrection, to 














amend the Constitution and settle the future of 


the monarchy. But the Girondins, alarmed by 
the popular ferment that they had themselves 
unleashed, now drew back in support of the 
King: they had not bargained for a Republic 
that should be at the mercy of the votes and 
weapons of the hitherto “ passive ” 
sans-culottes. 


citizens, or 
So the leadership of the move- 
ment passed to the Jacobins. Robespierre him- 
self was not a member of the correspondance 
committee that organized the uprising, though 
he was in close touch with its leaders and joined 
its offspring, the 
after the event. 


Revolutionary Commune, 
On August roth, Louis was 
driven from the Tuileries and, soon after, a 
National Convention was summoned in the 
place of the now discredited Legislative 
Assembly. To this new Assembly, Robespierre 
was returned, before Danton and Marat, at the 
head of the list of twelve deputies for Paris. 
rhe struggle Girondins and 
Jacobins was now transferred to the Conven- 
tion, and was only resolved with the expulsion 
of the Girondin leaders nine months later. In 
each of the crises that marked it, Robespierre 
played a leading part—first, as the defender of 
the Paris Commune, whose zeal for revolu- 
tionary justice had alarmed the Assembly’s 
majority; next, as the advocate of the King’s 
speedy trial and condemnation. Louis had been 
interned in the Temple prison after his deposi- 
tion in September; Robespierre now urged 
that he be brought before the Convention and 
sentenced to death as a traitor to the people. 
The Girondins, while agreeing to a trial, 
favoured a stay of execution and—failing that— 
a referendum; but they were eventually out- 


between 


voted, and Louis was executed on January 21st, 
1793. 

A third arose 
conduct of the war. 


crisis March over the 
In the autumn, the new 
Republic had cleared its eastern frontiers by 
the victories of Valmy and Jemappes. But 
Dumouriez had been driven back from the 
Netherlands and, failing to persuade his army 
to march on the Convention, deserted to the 
enemy. Mutual recriminations followed in the 
Assembly. 


in 


The Girondins, as close associates 
of the general, were the more exposed; but, to 
defend themselves, they turned the attack 
against Danton, who had been sent to parley 


N 


7 A) 


with Dumouriez on the eve of his desertion. 
The attempt failed; but there emerged from it, 
on Robespierre’s initiative, two of the most 
important institutions of the Revolution—the 
Revolutionary Tribunal and the Committee of 
Public Safety. 

Meanwhile, there had food riots in 
Paris; and, soon afterwards, a demand arose, 
fostered by the extreme democrats (or Enragés), 
for a drastic “purge” of the Convention. 
Robespierre and the Jacobins were able to turn 
the movement to their political advantage by 
directing it against the Girondin leaders. From 
April, a flood of resolutions from the Paris 
Sections demanded their expulsion from the 
Assembly. Once more, a central revolutionary 
committee was formed to 
and thousands of sans-culottes were recruited 
to the National Guard and compensated at the 
rate of two francs per day spent under arms. 
In the bloodless uprising that followed on May 
31st to June 2nd, the Convention was com- 
pelled to “ surrender” twenty-nine Girondin 
deputies, and the Jacobins emerged as the 
dominant party in the Assembly. 

Again, Robespierre took no direct part in the 
insurrection; yet his was the guiding voice and 
his the brain that inspired it. For long an ardent 
defender of the inviolability of the National 
Assembly and of the unrestricted freedom of 
speech and the press, he had been brought by 
his experience of war and revolution to shed his 
liberal ideas. The Revolution, he now believed, 
could only be saved, and its internal and 
external enemies be defeated, if, with the aid of 
the armed sans-culottes, a strong central govern- 
ment were set up to restrain both the “ selfish 
rich” and the remnants of aristocracy. The 
programme is nowhere exactly formulated; but 
it appears from both his speeches at this time 
and from a memorandum later found among his 


papers: 


been 


direct operations ; 


What we need (he wrote) is a single will 
his rising must continue until the measures 
necessary for saving the Republic have been 
taken The people must ally itself with the 
Convention, and the Convention must make use 


of the people 


Such words both served as a programme of 
action for the insurgents of June 1793 and laid 
the foundations for the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment that followed soon after. Resting on the 











DANTON bound for the scaffold, after } ind his f 

had been proscribed on March 30th, 1794. Robe 
played a principal part in this extermination of opposir 
** factions,” which he saw as a m hre his id 
of revolutionary government. A sketch from life in the 


Musée Carnavalet 


twin pillars of the Committees of Public Safety 
and Public Security, the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment was able, for the best part of a year, to 
establish a more or less “ single will” in the 
direction of affairs—in striking contrast to 
the administrative chaos over which the 
Girondin majority had presided—and to main- 
tain the support of the Parisian sans-culottes, 
whose militants held office in the local com- 
mittees of the Sections and in the Commune 
itself. 
Public Safety on July 26th, 1793, and, for a 
year and a day, he was its most active, experienced 
and respected member, while still retaining his 
ascendancy in the Convention and Jacobin 
Club. He and his colleagues administered the 
country by despatching “ representatives on 
mission ’—forerunners of Napoleon’s Prefects 
—to supervise and supplement the work of the 
Departments; checked the course of inflation 
which, under the Girondins, had assumed 


Robespierre joined the Committee of 


N 


disastrous proportions; drafted numerous laws 
relating to education, industry, peasant hold- 
ings, the civil code and public assistance; 
raised, fed and equipped the Republic’s armies; 
and generally “ organized” the victories, cul- 
minating in that of Fleurus (June 26th, 1794), 
which finally drove the invaders from French 
soil. 

More attention has, of course, been paid by 
writers of both history and romance to the other 
—less constructive—side of the Committee’s 
work: its dealings with the internal enemies of 
the Republic. During the so-called “* Reign of 
Terror,” some 18,000 persons fell victim to the 
guillotine—the great majority in those western, 
southern and eastern frontier regions that were 
most directly affected by war and civil war; in 
Paris itself, where the Revolutionary Tribunal 
operated, their. numbers amounted to a little 
over 2,700. For these executions—in Paris, at 
least—the members of the Committees 
were jointly responsible. The most spectacular 
trials before the Tribunal were those of Danton 
and the “* Indulgents,”’ who had challenged the 
Government from the Right, and of Hébert 
and his associates, who had challenged it from 


two 


the Left. In this extermination of opposing 
“ factions,” whose operations he saw as a 
mortal danger to government based on “a 


single will,” Robespierre played a principal part. 

Yet, within four months of Danton’s death, 
the Revolutionary Government had fallen apart 
and Robespierre himself had perished by the 
guillotine. On June 4th, he had been elected 
president of the Convention by the largest vote 
yet recorded; four days later, he seemed to be 
at the height of his popularity and authority 
when he presided over the colourful pageant, 
designed by David and devoted to the Cult of 
the Supreme Being. Yet, behind the scenes, 
dangerous divisions, both of policy and 
personality, had already begun to appear in the 
relations between the Comnuttees and 
within the Committee of Public Safety itself. 
Robespierre was accused of setting himself up 
as a “ pontiff” of the new cult, and of aiming 
to form a Triumvirate with his close associates, 
Couthon and Saint-Just. These charges were 
taken up by a group of deputies in the Con- 
vention, including Fouché and Tallicn, whose 
terroristic excesses and financial extortions in 


two 








the provinces had marked them out for public 
censure and proscription by the Incorruptible. 
The great body of ‘“ moderates” in the 
Assembly, too, on whose support Robespierre 
had been able to count in his war against the 
“ factions,” had, since the victory of Fleurus, 
begun to cool towards a régime of Terror and 
“tightened belts.” Their defection proved 
decisive; and, in the dramatic session of gth 
Thermidor (July 27th, 1794), Robespierre was 
refused a hearing, and he and his brother 
Augustin, and other supporters, 
placed under arrest. 

Yet, even now, the fortunes of the Robes- 
pierrists might have been retrieved had they 
been able to count on the solid support of the 
Paris Sections and their armed the 
National Guard. But the sans-culottes had been 
estranged by recent Government measures. In 
September 1793, after massive demonstrations 


] . “re 
close were 


force, 


at the Convention, the Assembly had imposed a 
ceiling on the price of food and other necessi- 
law of the Maximum Général); but, more 
the pressure of merchants and 
producers had persuaded the Committee to 
relax controls and allow prices to mse. In 
addition, the Robespierrist Commune had, 
four days before the political crisis came to a 
head, published a new schedule of wage-rates 
which, had it operated, would have halved the 
earnings of the great body of Parisian workers. 
There were protest meetings at the H5tel de 
Ville on 9th Thermidor itself; and, when the 
Commune summoned the battalions of the 
National Guard to rally in support of the 
arrested leaders, the response was half-hearted. 
Robespierre and his companions escaped from 
their jailers and gathered at the H6tel de Ville; 
but they failed—either from scruple or from 
lack of purpose—to direct an effective counter- 
stroke against the Convention; their armed 
supporters gradually melted away and joined 
their enemies. 


ties 


recently, 


That night, Robespierre and his handful of 


supporters were declared “‘ out-laws ” by the 
Assembly. In the early hours of roth Thermi- 
dor (July 28th), an armed force under Barras 
appeared at the Town Hall, and, meeting no 
resistance, carried them off for formal identi- 
fication by the Revolutionary Tribunal. A 
few hours later, they were hustled to the Place 


N 


the de 


for execution. 


la Révolution 
Concorde 


de present Place la 

Among twenty-two 
victums, Robespierre was the last but one to 
mount the scaffold. He left an estate of a litte 
over £100. With him perished not only a group 
but a system. The democratic Republic of the 


II 


Year gave way to the property-owners’ 
Republic of Thermidor and the Directory. 
‘The “ single will * remained in abeyance untl 


Bonaparte, five years later, re-established it on 
a very different foundation. 

Yet there have been few men whose claim to 
greatness has been more strenuously denied by 
their critics. Hypocrite, petty despot, blood- 
thirsty doctrinaire fanatic and 
other epithets have been freely applied to 
Robespierre 


tyrant, these 


Even the one _ praiseworthy 
quality that has seldom been denied him 
‘ incorrupubility ’ 


to that he 


his 
has been so presented as 
suggest was something less than 
human. 

Nothing, perhaps, has contributed more to 
the legend of Robespierre’s hypocrisy than the 
contrast between his personal appearance and 
the part that he played in history. The prim, 
fastidious the attention to 
sartorial elegance; the powdered hair, massive 
stock and stockings of best Lyons silk; the cold 
manner and didactic tone; the twitching eye- 
lids behind polished lenses; the absence of any 
‘common touch ” in either word or gesture— 
not only is the picture less attractive than that 
suggested by the gay abandon and breezy 
vulgarity of Danton or the rugged charm and 
insolent urbanity of Mirabeau; many have also 
found it ill-suited to a man who, day in and 
day out, paraded his devotion to democracy 
and inspired and directed the Terror in the 
proclaimed interests of the poor and humble. 
More cogently, it has been asked, how it 
possible to trust the sincerity of a man who 
condemned capital punishment at one stage 
and yet sent the King—and countless of his 
former subjects—to the guillotine at others ? 
Who condemned war in 1791-2 and condoned 
and vigorously prosecuted it in 1793 and 1794? 
Who swore eternal friendship to Danton and 
Desmoulins, only to sign their death-warrants 
shortly afterwards ? 

Yet the charge is ill-deserved. 
taken was 


figure; meticulous 


1S 


In each case, 
determined by a 


the 


decision 











consistent devotion to political principle. To 
Robespierre, the sovereignty of the people, the 


triumph of the Revolution in the interests of 


the small proprietors (though not of the wholly 
dispossessed), was all-important: this theme is 
constant and runs through all his speeches and 
actions from June 1789 to Thermidor. In 
1791, the war was condemned—not on pacifist 
grounds but in the belief that it would streng- 
then the Court and counter-revolution; after 
August 1792, this particular danger no longer 
existed. Objection to the death penalty was 
abandoned because he believed that the King’s 
survival after abdication would create a tangible 
centre for aristocratic intrigue. Similarly, the 
liberal of 1789-91 gave way to the protagonist 
of “‘ revolutionary government” not by virtue 
of any deep-rooted devotion to “ totalitarian ”’ 
principles, but because he had become con- 
vinced, by the experience of military defeat, 
treachery, inflation and Federalist disruption, 
that the Revolution could not go forward on 
any other basis. The sacrifice of Danton was, 
of course, a different matter; but it is hardly to 
Robespierre’s discredit that he should have put 
what he believed to be the safety of the Republic 
before the ties of personal friendship. 

Nor can one doubt the sincerity of his 
democratic professions. No other deputy 
fought so hard to make a reality of the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and, in the first place, 
to remove the distinction drawn by the Con- 
stituent Assembly between “active” and 
“* passive” citizens. But formal political 
equality was not enough: the nation’s repre- 
sentatives, he insisted, “ should debate in the 
presence of the whole French people.” 
Officials and deputies, far from enjoying un- 
limited immunity, must be continuously subject 
to the salutary pressure of public criticism and, 
if need be, condemnation. Such was the con- 
viction underlying the great “‘ purges ” carried 
out at Robespierre’s instigation, in the Jacobin 
Club from 1791 onwards, and his creation, in 


the Year II, of a special police department of 


the Committee of Public Safety to deal with the 
misdemeanours of Government officials. 

But how, it may be asked, reconcile these 
professions with the suspension (decreed at his 
and Saint-Just’s request) of the democratic 
Constitution of June 1793 ? Yet it is doubtful 


228 


if the dangers then facing the Republic from 
within and without could have been averted 
by any other means. So, at least, it seemed at 
that time to the majority of “‘ moderates ”’ in 
the Convention who—despite the hallowed 
precepts of Montesquieu and others—readily 
agreed to suspend elections and invest a 
Revolutionary Government drawn from the 
Assembly itself with almost unlimited authority 
“ for the duration.” 

What of the charge that he was a bloodthirsty 
fanatic, whose reign of Terror was only cut 
short by the resolute action of his enemies ? 
It seems plausible enough. For was not the 
law of 22nd Prairial (June 1oth, 1794), which 
substituted the tempo and procedure of the 
court-martial for the hitherto more leisurely 
methods of the Revolutionary Tribunal, drafted 
by Robespierre and Couthon in person and 
hustled by them through the Convention ? 
And did not the guillotine work at double, or 
at treble, pressure precisely during those last 
nine weeks leading up to Robespierre’s own fall 
and execution ? True enough; but the case 1s 
not proven. The law of 22nd Prairial, with all 
its dangerous innovations, met with general 
approval—there was a perpetual fear of prison 
outbreaks—and it was opposed by a minority 
in the Convention not so much because it 
limited the accused’s opportunities for defence 
as because it appeared to infringe the cherished 
right of the Assembly to refuse to hand over its 
own members to justice. But a far more import- 
ant consideration is that the decisions of the 
Committee of Public Safety were collectively 
taken, and that all its arréts—whether relating 
to police, military operations or to internal 
administration—were signed by those members 
who happened to be in attendance. Though 
Robespierre and Saint-Just had a special re- 
sponsibility for the Committee’s police depart- 
ment, the instructions that emanated from it 
were as likely to be signed by Carnot, Barere, 
or other of their enemies of Thermidor, as by 
any of the “‘ Triumvirs ’’ themselves. Besides, 
Robespierre, for all his severity, was a dis- 
criminating judge: he showed greater clemency 
to the seventy-three Girondin supporters who 
protested against the revolution of June 1793, 
than most of his Jacobin colleagues; his brother 
Augustin, with his full approval, emptied the 














prisons of the Franche Comteé of those unjustly 
sentenced by “ Hebertist”” extremists; and he 
himself publicly condemned the excesses of 
Collot and Fouche at Lyons and of Carrier at 
Nantes—a condemnation that drove these 
lerrorists, in self-protection, to conspire to 
destroy him in Thermidor. Napoleon, for one, 
believed that as important a reason as any for 
Robespierre’s overthrow was that he had plans 
to relax the harsher rigours of the Terror. 

Like many of the Revolutionary leaders, 
Robespierre was influenced by 
Rousseau, from whom much of his political 


profoundly 


thought—and much of the vocabulary in which 
it is clothed—is derived. From Rousseau he 
drew his belief in the social utility of a religion 


stripped of superstition and, above all, his social 
ideal of a republic of small and “ middling ” 
property-owners, uncorrupted by either wealth 
or poverty: this conception lies at the back of 
much of his talk of “corruption” and “virtue.” 
But to conclude from this, as some have done, 
that he was a doctrinaire fanatic whose every 
action was determined by a slavish attachment 
to abstract principles is to ignore his instinct 
for political realities and his capacity for prac- 
tical statesmanship. These qualities were 
revealed in each of the great crises of the 
Revolution up to the summer of 1794, and 
have even earned him, as we have seen, an 
undeserved reputation for hypocrisy. 

Indeed, it was Robespierre’s greatness that 


he combined, in fuller measure than any of his 
contemporaries, high social ideals with an 
appreciation of political possibilines. After 
long being the mainstay of the opposition, he 
contributed, more than any other, to the solid 
achievement of the Republic of the Year II 
and to the rich legacy that it bequeathed to 
subsequent generations. Yet his attempt to 
found a republic of small proprietors proved 
incapable of realization, and his career ended 
in bitterness and defeat. he Revolutionary 
Government fell apart not so much from dis 
sension at the top as from the impossibility of 
harmonizing the rival claims of bourgeoisie and 
sans-culottes. In June 1793, he had called for 
the support of the people to curb the 
of the rich. 

had followed 


egoism”’ 
Concessions to popular demands 

among them, the control of 
prices and the enactment of severe laws against 
hoarders and speculators. But, in the spring of 
1794, the clamour of property-owners and 
producers, whose support was equally necessary 
for the conduct of the war, induced the Com- 
mittee to relax controls and to sacrifice the 
But, in so 
doing, Robespierre and his associates fell be- 
tween two stools, and no one was satisfied 
It was the bourgeoisie that overthrew him; but 
the sans-culottes stood by and refused to 
intervene. So, in the last resort, he fell a victim 
of his own ideals as much as of the machinations 
of his enemies. 
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r IS HARD TO BELIEVE THAT only a decade ago 
the problem of Trieste’s future seemed in- 
Yet today the Italian fla 


g flies over 
Unita and the charming Triestini go 


soluble. 
the Piazza 
about their daily affairs more concerned with 
earning their living than with politics. It is an 
astonishing transformation for those of us who 
served through the dangerous days when the 
Jugoslav armies stood outside the city, the 
Communists and nationalists rioted within it, 
and when the short-lived Free Territory of 
4 


I'rieste was being painfully born. It seemed to 


us then that Trieste might well be the Sarajevo 
of World War III; and it very nearly was 
When President Roosevelt turned down 
Churchill’s proposal that the Allies should 
launch an amphibious operation to seize Trieste 
and open the way to Vienna via the Lubljana 
Gap, he Jaid up much trouble for the future 
It was not the Allies who entered Trieste first 
and deter 
mined ‘to incorporate the city in Jugoslavia 
Two days later, on May 2nd, 1945, Freyberg’s 
2nd New Zealand Division entered Trieste at 


but Tito’s troops, elated with victory 








By J. GARSTON 


Only ten years ago Trieste seemed likel 


to 


become the Sarajevo of a Third World War. 


Here a military eye-witness describes how 


thanks to a combination of tact and 


firmness, an apparently impossible 


problem was for the time being solved 


the end of a long trek which had started at EI 
They that the age-old 
feud between Slav and Latin was being played 
out to the full in the streets of the city and in 
the villages of the barren Carso 


Alamein. discovered 


above Trieste 
In defiance of agreements undertaken between 
lito and the Allies, Jugoslav troops had entered 
the Italian province of Venezia Giulia and were 
terrorizing the inhabitants.  Italy’s Slovene 
minority was repaying the indignities and rough 
handling they had received from Mussolini, and 
Prieste was fast filling with Italian refugees 
from all over the Carso and Istria. The Allied 
troops yielded to none in their admiration of the 
way the Jugoslavs had defied the Germans; 
but they found their behaviour 
Giulia quite intolerable. 

his state of affairs continued for nearly a 
month and compelled Britain and America to 
reinforce their troops in Venezia Giulia, since 
Jugoslavia seemed determined to adopt the 
posture not of a friend but of an enemy. Fric- 
tion increased daily and sooner or later one 
party would open fire on another. 


in Venezia 


It was im- 


perative that the Allied troops and the Jugo- 
slavs should be separated until tempers died 
down and a permanent settlement of the dispute 


could be reached at the Peace Conference. An 
agreement was therefore made between the 


Allies and the Jugoslavs in June 1945 which 
later became known as the Duino Agreement; 
Allied headquarters 
Duino Castle fifteen 


established 
mules west of 


had been in 
lrieste 
Under the Agreement the disputed territory 
in Venezia Giulia and Istria was divided int 
Zones A and B. Zone A, which included Trieste 
and the important town of Gorizia, was placed 
under Anglo-American control; Zone B, which 
included the Istrian peninsula and the port of 
Fiume, was under the Jugoslavs. The line of 
demarcation that divided the two 
to be known as the “ Morgan after 
General Sir William Morgan (Alexander’s 
Chiet of Staff), who negotiated the Agreement 


[here were two other important clauses, one of 


Zones Came 


Line ” 


which allowed the Allies to occupy the former 


I 
naval 


base of Pola on the Istrian peninsula; 


Pola was ninety miles from Trieste and com 
pletely isolated from the Allied zone except by 
sea and by a very indifferent road over which 
the Allies had rights. The other 
important clause gave the Jugoslavs the right to 
station a detachment of 3,000 troops in Zone A 
hese nominally came under the Allied Com 


mand; but, in fact, they took their orders from 


running 


Belgrade and co-operated as little as possible 
Ihe force was billeted in the Slovene villages 
on the Carso, not far from Duino Castle, 
played an important part in the ev 


to be described later 


and it 
ents that are 
Tension between Britain and America on 
the one side, and Jugoslavia on the other, grew 
steadily 1945 and 1946 rhe 
Morgan Line, intended only as a temporary 
expedient, took on the appearance of a per 
manent frontier 


throughout 


Io cross it meant instant 
internment and wearisome negotiations before 
the offender could be released. Tito was then 
Stalin’s favourite disciple, and Trieste shared 
with Berlin and Vienna the doubtful distinction 
of being one of the only chinks in the Iron 
Curtain. Its tough working class was kept in a 
state of perpetual excitement by Communist 
agitation, and few nights passed without street 


fights, murders and abductions. There was a 
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of 
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an amazingiy 


hectic, feverish atmosphere about the place. 
Meanwhile, the great port was at a standstill, 
the shipyards stagnated and most of the ir 
habitants lived on Allied charity. 

The rapid deterioration in the situation was 
viewed with anxiety in London and Washington 
where the prime a Peace 
Treaty with Italy and the withdrawal of our 
troops. This 
obstructed by 
slavia’s claim to 


i- 


requirement was 


requirement was persistently 
Russia, who supported Jugo- 
Prieste. This claim could not 
be substantiated since the city’s population was 
predominantly Italian, even though its 
land may have been predominantly 


hinter- 
Slovene 
Russia, however, was determined to gain control 
over Trieste, the chief port of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Through the satellite states 
Stalin had become heir to the Hapsburgs, and 


[rieste was a prize worth having. 
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mined was Russia in her support of Jugoslavia’s 
claim to Trieste that it is hard to understand 
why she gave way in the end and agreed that 
the city should be placed under United Nations 
Control—Tito certainly never forgave Stalin 
for his volte face. Perhaps Stalin thought at the 
time that Togliatti’s Communists were certain 
to win the Italian elections and that, 
Russia would achieve her 


either way, 
object 
The Great Powers, therefore, | 


‘T nosed } 
prop t 


CU 


Irieste and its immediate hinterland should be 
internationalized, and that 
} 


vat a Governor should 
be appointed who would 


ye responsible to the 
Security Council. Until this appointment wa: 
agreed—it never was—the Free Territory of 
Trieste would be divided into an Anglo 
American and a Jugoslav zone, each under 


military government 
American The 


zone 

















Jugoslav garrisons were to be limited to 5,000 
men each, and were to be withdrawn ninety 
days after the arrival of the Governor. Italy 
accepted the proposal under protest; but Tito 
rejected it violently. 
insisted. 

By early 1947, negotiations for the Italian 
Peace Treaty were well advanced, although 1t 
seemed likely that neither Russia nor Jugoslavia 
would ratify it. A Four-Power Boundary Com- 
mission had been set up to delimit a new Jugo- 
slav-Italian frontier and also to demarcate the 
boundaries of the Free Territory of Trieste. 
It achieved very little. The main stumbling 
block was around Gorizia, a town of poignant 
memory for the Italians, since it was the centre 
of the bitter Isonzo battles from 1915 to 1918. 
Italy could not accept the proposed frontier 
around Gorizia; and, as Italy could not, Jugo- 
slavia would not. Deadlock was complete. 

Meanwhile, the progressive reduction of the 
British and American Occupation Forces con- 
tinued, so that by the middle of 1947 all that 
remained was an under-strength American 
Division (the 88th “ Blue Devils’), a British 
brigade earmarked as the Free Territory gar- 
rison, a Royal Artillery Group at Udine, and 
two other battalions. In isolated Pola the gar- 
rison consisted of the rst Cameron Highlanders. 
It was a small enough force to confront the 
battle-tested Jugoslav divisions. 

July and August were months of stifling heat, 
and the blue Adriatic had never seemed so 
inviting to the staffs who were sweltering in 
offices, as they worked out plans to hand over 
to Italy and Jugoslavia those areas under 
Military Government, and prepared for the 
occupation of the Free Territory of Trieste. 
All this was done at Duino Castle, the residence 
of the British Commander-in-Chief, where a 
small Headquarters had been established. 
Major-General T. S. Airey, formerly Chief of 
Staff to the Allied Supreme Commander in 
Italy, had been nominated as the Commander 
of the British-American Force in the Free 
Territory and, as such, was charged with the 
executive control of the hand-over operations. 
He reported to the Combined Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington and London. 

The plans for the hand-over had been under 
consideration for some time; and the operation 


‘Trieste is ours,” he 





ty 
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had been ‘“* Exopus.”” 
There many complications 
Among these were the refusal by both Italy 
and Jugoslavia to agree on a provisional frontier, 
and the Jugoslav refusal to conduct any nego- 
tiations with Italy on the subject of state 
property in areas due to be ceded to Jugoslavia 
Moreover, nobody knew whether Russia would 
ratify the Italian l'reaty, or, if she did, 
whether Jugoslavia would follow suit. If Jugo 
slavia persisted in her determination not to 


code-name 
however, 


given the 
were, 


Peac e 


ratify, 1t would be necessary to hand over only 
to the Italians and Allied Military 
Government in the destined to go to 
Jugoslavia. 


continue 
areas 


A final, and almost crippling, complication 
was the ruling that the hand over plans were 
not to be discussed with the Italians and Jugo 
slavs until three days before the 
fication. 


date of rati- 
The resultant Operation Instruction 
was a masterpiece of permutations and com 
binations designed to cover every possible con 
tingency. The writer, who played some part in 
its drafting, recalls its completion as one of the 
great moments of his life; perhaps there would 
now be time to scramble down the thyme- 
scented paths from Duino and bask in the 
warm Adriatic. 

Such freedom from care did not last long 
Early in September, Allied Military Govern- 
ment reported that the Slovenes were request 
ing permission to erect triumphal arches to 
welcome the Jugoslav troops, who, they said, 
were due to march into their villages on Sep- 
tember 1§th. This rumour was shortly followed 
by the announcement that Italy and Jugo- 
slavia intended to ratify the Peace Treaty; and 
immediately afterwards came the statement that 
the Great Powers would ratify it on September 
1§th. This is not the first time, nor will it be 
the last, when 
lagged behind inspired 
significant 


official have 


rumours; but it 1s 


announcements 


that remote and primitive villagers 
knew of the ratification date long before those 
responsible for executing the complicated hand 


over plans. It is evidence, if such be needed, 
of the efficiency of the Communist “ grape« 
vine.” 

So far, so good. But on what li was 


General Airey to hand over ? 


agreed frontier other than th 

















the Free Territory of Trieste. General Airey, 


therefore, decided to hand over on the line 
that had received the maximum measure of 
agreement, or perhaps the least amount of dis 
agreement! This involved a very hurried 
demarcation in the areas under dispute; and it 
had to be carried out within three days if it was 
to be complete by 


British or American detachments were posted 


the date of ratification 


wherever tracks or railway lines crossed this 


provisional boundary 


; and it was their task to 
point out the exact boundary to the Jugoslav and 
Italian frontier guards when they approached 
The detachments were then to withdraw. In 
all cases of disagreement the matter was to 
be referred to General Airey’s headquarters, 
where Italian and Jugoslav liaison teams would 
be required to reach a modus vivend: 

These Allied detachments had a difficult 








task. | g was I g higl the frontier 
areas, the terrain was difficult and wireless 
communications were unreliable. Many of the 
detachment commanders were young and 

experienced officers. To add to their problem: 


it was now announced that the Treaty would be 
ratified at midnight, 
This would almost certainly mean that both 
the Jugoslavs and Italians would advance to 
the frontier during the hours of darkness, when 
it would be well-nigh impossible to point out 
the frontier and prevent one side or the other 
from using force to settle any dispute. It was 


going to be difficult enough to hand over in 
h 
| 


General Airey accordingly requested permission 
to delay the actual hand-over until 9 a.m. on 
September 16th. This was agreed by the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff; but unfortunately it 











failed to take into account the heady wine of 
nationalism. 

Ihe Italians and Jugoslavs were let into the 
secret of the hand-over plans on September 
13th; and to everyone’s surprise they were 
agreed to without demur. The only hint of 
trouble ahead came in a Jugoslav request that 
they might march the Jugoslav detachment that 
was serving under Allied Command through 
the city of Trieste, on their way to take up their 
new role as the garrison of Jugoslavia’s zone of 
the Free Territory. Jugoslavia had many other 
formations more suitably disposed to under- 
take this task; and it was clear that there was 
more to this proposal than met the eye. Jugo 
slav troops passing through Trieste would in- 
flame the Italian population and lead to rioting; 
it might even be planned to halt the detach- 
ment inside 


fait accomp 


I'rieste and face the Allies with a 

Ihe request was refused; but 
General Airey offered to transport the Jugo- 
slavs in his own trucks, or, failing that, to 
provide guides to lead them by a route that 
skirted the city. The Jugoslav High Command 
did not respond to either of these suggestions; 
and it was assumed that the matter had been 
dropped. 

September 15th was proclaimed a day of 
mourning by the Italians for “ the crucifixion 
of Venezia-Giulia.”” Rioting soon broke out 
between Italians and Slovenes in Trieste itself; 
and General Airey’s staff was kept busy all that 
a here 
was no time to consider the hand-over plan, 


day dealing with the trouble in the city. 


which, in any case, was not scheduled to be put 
into operation until the following morning. It 
was 7 p.m. before order had been restored in 
Trieste and the telephone at headquarters had 
stopped ringing. The writer thought that the 
time had come to snatch a quick bathe 

Then the telephone rang again. This time 
it was a call from the Jugoslav Military Mission 
at General Airey’s headquarters, to say that an 
important message had just been received from 
the Commander of the [Vth Jugoslav Army, 
who was the officer responsible for taking over 
A staff officer had left for 
And would I kindly 


ensure it reached General Airey without delay ? 


the ceded territory. 
Duino with the message 
The caller then rang off with the inevitable 


' 


S 


Freedom to the 


ogan: ‘* Death to the fascists 





People!” Thirty minutes later, the door of my 
office opened and a dishevelled Jugoslav licu 


tenant came in His manner was that of a man 


bearing portentous tidings, although the mes 
sage handed to me was 


not very significant at 


first. It was a very grubby page from a child’s 
exercise book, on which was typed the following 


in Serbo-Croat 
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Lt.-General Lex! 


[he message was handed to me piecemeal 


as it was translated Something about my 
expression, as I read it, must have com 
municated my feelings to the Jugoslav emissary 
I looked up and saw him smirking quietly to 


himself. So 


Hitler must have looked as 
Schuschnigg read his ultimatum at Berchtes- 
gaden, and it was not very pleasant; apart from 
anything else, my wife and farnily were living 
in Trieste at the time 

General Airey’s reactions were prompt and 
firm. He sent at once for the Vice-President of 
the Jugoslav Takeover Commission and got in 
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touch with London and Washington. There is 
no doubt that he was the right man in the right 
place at that particular moment and, indeed, 
during the difficult years that followed. His 
early service had been spent in the Sudan, and 
he had been a junior staff officer in Khartoum 
in 1939. An accomplished linguist, he soon 
gravitated to Intelligence and ended the war as 
Head of Intelligence in Italy. General Airey 
possessed an amazingly quick and agile brain, 
with the ability to penetrate to the root of a 
problem, when those less gifted were still 
struggling to separate the wood from the trees. 
His brain worked so fast that his thoughts raced 
ahead of his speech, leaving his staff breathless 
and pursuing as they sought to follow him. 
He was a soldier-diplomat of the very highest 
calibre with a very tough, but flexible, mind. 
He immediately understood that the Jugo- 
slav demands were designed to cut off the Allied 
detachments spread out along the hand-over 
line. The troops, isolated in the darkness, 
would be by-passed by the oncoming Jugoslavs 


** French line ”’ 





north of Gorizia on September 13th, 


treaty of September 1§th 


a 


and therefore would not be available to man 
the Free Territory boundary, which lay far to 
the south of their positions. The way would 
then be open for the Jugoslavs to enter Trieste, 
and bloodshed was inevitable. Thus it was vital 
that the Allied detachments be extricated from 
their positions as soon as possible, and that the 
Free Territory boundary should be strongly 
held by midnight. This involved a complete 
change of plan at short notice and might well 
lead to complete confusion; yet it was a risk 
which must be taken. 

It was dark before fresh plans could be 
worked out and the instructions passed down 
to the troops. Back in Duino it seemed impos- 
sible that such a hastily conceived plan could 
succeed; but, thanks to the training and dis- 
cipline of the British and American troops 
involved, it did. They were back on the Free 
Territory boundary by midnight, and without 
incident. 

It was in Pola that things could have gone 
most wrong. The port was a tiny enclave ringed 








round by Jugoslav trooy vho could be in the 
centre of the town within fifteen minutes of 
crossing its boundary Telephonic com 
munications had been cut by the Jugoslavs, and 
the wireless was only working intermittently 

so intermittently that the writer lost his voice 


after yelling the new instructions through the 
ether to Lieutenant-Colonel Duncan of the 
Camerons who commanded the garrison. The 
wireless went dead before Duncan could 
acknowledge the message, and thereafter the 


evacuation of Pola in the darkness had to be 


left in his capable hands; he was no stranger, 


however, to the problem of evacuating ports, 
having been captured in Tobruk in 1942! Pola 
was evacuated without incident by 4 a.m., and 
the garrison sailed away on H.M.S. Mauritius 
It was a tricky operation, splendidly executed 
by the Army and the Navy 

General Airey made an attempt to contact 
Lieutenant-General Lekic, but failed. He sent 
Colonel Pehacek, head of the Jugoslav Mission, 


accompanied by the only Serbo-Croat speaking 


N 





British staff officer, to Lek headquarters t 

inform the Jugoslavs that t Allies intended 
withdrawing to the pr il boundary of tl 

Free Territory before midnight. He wa add 
that any attempt by the J yslavs t ter the 
Anglo-American zone of t Fr lerritor 

would be resisted, and that the t f tl 

Jugoslav message was unacceptable. Lekic, a 
so often before w he was wanted, was absent 
from his headquarters; but General Air 
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us staff. Then 
and Major Morris bumped their way bs 


message 


execrable roads to Duin Morris was blind 
folded when passing through the Jugosla\ 
outposts 

At 3.30 a.m. on September 16th came the 


battalion had 


A Jugoslav 


detachment on 


really grave news 


arrived opposite a the Free 
lerritory boundary and had demanded passage 
the American 
351st Infantry Regiment, and they rejected the 
demand; whereupon the Jugoslavs deployed 


an anti tank gun 


[he post was manned by men of 
- P 


for action and brought up 








They announced that they would attack within 
fifteen minutes unless their demands were 
granted. Lieutenant-Colonel Booth, the young 
American officer at the post, was unconcerned 
by what he termed “ Balkan Bluster” and 
leant nonchalanuly over the barricade. His 
attitude seemed to disconcert the Jugoslavs, 
who withdrew several kilometres but 
tinued to press for right of passage. Similar 
incidents were occurring all along the Free 
Territory boundary, and also around Gorizia; 
and there were times when war seemed very 
near indeed to those of us at Duino; it only 
needed one man on either side to open fire. A 
general less wise and level-headed than Airey 
might well have reacted forcibly to Jugoslav 
truculence; a weaker one might have given way 
to them and granted them a moral victory 
which would have strengthened Communism 
all over Europe. 

Very early on September 16th a joint Anglo- 
American démarche was delivered to the Jugo- 
slav Foreign Office, which made it clear that 
Jugoslav attempts to enter Trieste would be 
met with force. After this Jugoslav truculence 
seemed to die down. Yet September 16th 
remained a day of tension, complicated by 
Communist rioting in Trieste itself. The writer 
remembers it chiefly as a day of relief that 
matters had turned out as well as they had, and 
as the first occasion on which he learnt the 
danger of the unguarded expression when talk- 
ing to press correspondents avid for news. 
When asked how the situation was developing 
in the Upper Isonzo Valley, he replied airily 
that he couldn’t say since wireless communica- 
tions were temporarily cut. Next morning one 
important newspaper came out with the banner 
headline: “‘ High Allied spokesman states the 
Iron Curtain has clanged down throughout the 
length of the Isonzo.” It may be preferable to 
draw a veil over General Airey’s remarks when 
he discovered the source of this notable mis- 
statement! 

Although incidents continued for some time 
to come, and although Trieste remained dis- 
turbed for the rest of the month, it was clear 
that General Airey’s clear-sightedness and 
quick-wittedness had won him the victory. It 
would appear that the main object of the Jugo- 
slav plan was to establish themselves in Trieste 


con- 
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within a few hours of the Treaty being ratified, 
and while the Allies were incapable of resisting 
them. Once in the city, they would have been 
difficult to evict without force, and the dis- 
turbances that their presence would have caused 
might have given Tito the pretext he needed to 
take over the city; he had far more troops avail- 
able than the Allies. That this plan was 
thwarted was due principally to General Airey’s 
rapid appreciation of the political aim under- 
lying the Jugoslav military demands, the speedy 
reaction of the British and American Govern- 
ments, and to the conduct of the British and 
American troops involved. Probably as great a 
debt as any is owed to the signallers who kept 
open communications under difficult circum- 
stances, so that the bulk of the vital messages 
got through. 

Yet there were times when it seemed touch 
and go. There were those who thought war 
was inevitable at various moments during the 
long night of September 15th 16th. Their 
views were summed up by the American tank 
commander who surveyed his column of some 
sixteen battle-worn Sherman tanks drawn up 
outside Duino and asked the writer what would 
be his best objective after Lubljana! It was the 
valour of ignorance. Many divisions of stout- 
hearted and tough Jugoslav soldiers stood be- 
tween him and his first objective; and, if he 
thought he was fighting for the right, so did 
they. 

Ten years have passed. The Free Territory 
of Trieste has passed into history, as did 
Danzig and Memel before it. What could so 
easily have been yet another complication to 
plague international relations is now an Italian 
seaport, struggling to regain its former import- 
ance. Jugoslavia and Italy have established 
normal relations, and the courtyard of Duino 
Castle no longer echoes to the tramp of soldiers’ 
boots. The Union Jack and the Stars and 
Stripes no longer fly from its battlements, and 
those who swim in the sea below need no longer 
count the fleeting minutes till they return to the 
remorseless tyranny of the telephone and wire- 
less set. Yet one thing seems certain. When the 
historian of the future studies the full story of 
this episode in the aftermath of World War II, 
it is General Airey who will be named as the 
architect of Trieste’s deliverance. 
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War 


By ALEC CAMPBELL 
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result was ultimatel\ 
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Cuba and, indirectly, to defeated 


Spain herself 


HE OUTBREAK OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN 
War in April 1898, was a major affront to 
the established rules of international 

conduct. Few wars can be attributed entirely 
to the activity of one party; but the Spanish- 
American War is one of them. The difference 
in power between the two combatants was so 
great that Spanish anxiety to avoid the war was 
not in question, and was modified only by pride. 
Ihe responsibility for the war was American, 
and contemporary Europe was in no doubt of 
the fact. Yet the war was curiously lacking in 
consequence. It was an aberration in American 
policy, the result of a surge of expansionism that 
quickly died. 

The ostensible cause of the war was the 
persistent rebellion against Spanish rule in 
Cuba, a rebellion that the Spaniards could not 
subdue. Ulumately the United States decided 
that the guerilla war, which was ruining the 
island, must be brought to an end; they deter- 
mined to end it. This decision was preceded 
by months of argument and negotiation in 
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which the impossibility of reconciling Spanish 

and American views became apparent 
Rebellion in Cuba against Spanish rule had 

been sporadic throughout the nineteenth cen 


tury. The population of the island was composed 
of a mixture of races; but there was a sizable 
proportion of Cubans of Spanish, or largely 
Spanish, blood. In spite of this, the island was 
ruled by officials sent out from Spain, and 
Cuban complaints and demands for autonomy 
were disregarded. Spanish rule was both in- 
efficient and corrupt, and for both reasons was 
prodigally expensive. The most serious rebel- 
lion had been the great ten years war of 1868 to 
1878. This was the expression of a demand for 
reform rather than for separation from Spain, 
and it was ended by a convention in which the 
desired reforms were promised But the 
Spaniards failed to keep to the spirit of the con- 
vention—or even to its letter—and it was that 
failure, more than anything else, which led to 
the outbreak of a new rebellion in 1895. In the 
intervening years, the separatists had become 
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the situation was very different. Slavery had 
ceased to be a political issue and in Cuba, as 
well as on the mainland, it had ceased to be an 
institution. If the chief 


so had the chief objection to it 


motive for annexation 


Nor 


the 


had gone, 


was annexation the only possibility, or even 








most attractive one. Many Americans disliked 
the prospect of a Cuban colony, for sound 
republican reasons, and found equally distaste 
ful the addition of large numbers of citizen 
of mixed blood. To the n, t right and 
satistactory solution was tl lependence of 
Cuba 

For the first vear tt rebelli I 
United States maintained a prop utrality 
but that neutrality was formal and official on 
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] Ie 
ituation developed into a deadlock, in whict 
ach side could damage the other, but neither 
ould achieve anything c truct Granted 

that the Spaniards had little popular support, 
itis very doubtful whether the rebels had much 








either. Increasingly, most of the population of 
the island became weary of the struggle and 
asked, unavailingly, nothing better than to be 
left alone. Increasingly, they suffered from the 
efforts of each side to harass the other; in 


creasingly, they were punished by each side 
for compliance, real or alleged, with the 


demands of the other No doubt, too, many 


i ! ] ‘ Cr 
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stopped the great majority of them 

isually when the Spaniards drew their atte 
mn to a suspect. It was, of course, much easier 

to stop a ship from sailing than to catch it at sea 
But many of the ca of ships stopped never 
came to court; and, in many of those that did, 
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, , 
adequacy of their internal regulations in rr 


lefend in international law 


Spanish complaints about specific incidents 
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commercial success and direct political control 
were thought to be necessarily linked, at least 
in a country with the traditions of the United 
States. Money was regarded as more desirably 
spent in checking the imperial growth of other 
Powers. The impulse for intervention in Cuba 
came from a very different source. Apart trom 


the efforts of Cuban propagandists, interven- 


tion derived from the principles and satisfied 
the emotions summed up in the term: the 


Progressive movement. Humanitarianism was 
an essential element in this movement, with, as 
a corollary, distrust of business motives and 


I J 
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<a 
distaste for business selfishness 


Just as it was 
meritorious to improve the lot of oppressed 
groups within the United States, so it was meri- 
torious to improve the lot of the Cubans 
Democracy at home and democracy abroad 
were indivisible. And, just as reform at home 
had been opposed by business interests, so the 
liberation of Cuba was now being opposed, 
and from the same mercenary callousness. The 


skill, moreover, with which the opponents of 


) . ‘ i , > " 7 y 
he Progressives had used the courts and in 
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that was necessary to get things di When the 
object was good, it was pusillanimous to let 
egal technicalities stand in the wat f it 
achievement 

This was the main and basic motive for 
intervention; but it must be added that the 
Cuban rebellion became the subject of a cir 
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sions to the insurgents. Spanish complaints re 
doubled; and they were now against American 
policy, not against American negligence. The 
unbridgeable gulf between Spain and _ the 
United States quickly became obvious Ihe 
Spaniards regarded any concessions they 
made as made to show goodwill, to deprive the 
United States of the excuse to interfere further 
and of international support, and ultimately 


to force the repudiation of the insurgents 


Americans regarded them as steps to autonomy, 
or even the ending of Spanish rule, in Cuba 
Ihe chances for peace were therefore slight 
It was at this critical stage that the catas 
trophic explosion of the battleship Mame took 
place. The presence of American warships near 
Cuba was regarded by the Spaniards as an 
encouragement to the insurgents, and they 
constantly tried to limit American naval activity 


Nevertheless, when the Mazne visited Havana, 


though its visit was partly to reassure American 
citizens in the town, it also marked a tem 


porary improvement in relations between the 
t 


wo countries. On the face of it, it was a revival 
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hood of their committing such a crime, they 
had nothing to gain and everything to lose from 
it. They left nothing undone to express regret 
and offer any reparation that did not involve the 
admission of liability. Their offer of a joint 
investigation was rejected, and so was their 
offer to arbitrate differences between the two 
reports. 

The explosion of the Maine was irrelevant 
to the questions at issue. There was no reason 
why it should not have been peacefully settled. 
It took its importance from the excitement of 
public opinion in both countries, but especially 
in the United States. The explosion drew 
attention to the state of Cuba in a way more 
dramatic than even the New York press had 
been able to achieve; and both the public and 
the Senate—which the inexperienced might 
incline to regard as more responsible—ascribed 
responsibility to Spain. The Spaniards, for 
their part, who had regarded the sending of the 
Maine to Havana as an affront, and had urged 
against it, were the more outraged at being 
blamed for the mishap. 

But, if negotiation became more difficult 
amid charges and counter-charges of bad faith, 
the real issue was still the ultimate fate of Cuba, 
and, as the most immediate point in dispute, the 
possibility and the terms of an armistice. It 
was in this connection that the Spaniards 


Fighting at El Poso, during the attack on Santiago, June 30th, 1898: “ the war itself was short’ and 
American forces everywhere proved triumphant 





attempted to involve both the Powers and the 
Pope, in the hope that, to such impressive 
advocates, they would be able to make conces- 
sions which pride forebade them to make to 
the United States; and that, when the con- 
cessions had been made, international pressure 
might induce the United States to abandon 
intervention. 

The conciliatory temper of Spain, born of 
weakness, was not in doubt. Spain was anxious 
to involve the Powers, while the United States 
was anxious only for a free hand. It was 
apparent that, given the very great disparity in 
power between the two protagonists, neutrality 
represented effective support for the United 
States. European opinion was hostile to 
America and so, if diplomatic reports of their 
private conversation can be trusted, were the 
statesmen of Europe. But they steadily refused 
to take action. They did not regard the fate of 
Cuba as important enough to justify offending 
the United States; and their efforts to restrain 
her without expressing disapproval of her 
policy necessarily failed. The Spanish declara- 
tion of war preceded the American, but only 
after Spain had suspended hostilities in Cuba 
in a final effort to meet American demands. To 
Spain the war, when it came, was a gesture of 
pride. The dynasty might well have fallen had 
the gesture not been made. 














The war itself was short, and its engage- 
ments entirely successful for the United States. 
The only important Spanish squadron, under 
Admiral Cervera, was blockaded in Santiago 
Bay. Although an American attempt to sink 
a blockship across the narrow mouth of the 
harbour failed, Cervera stayed in harbour long 
enough to allow the American expeditionary 
force to land unopposed. When that force 
invested Santiago by land, his position became 
untenable and he put to sea, to have his squadron 
quickly destroyed in a battle that was essentially 
a triumph for superior American gunnery. 
With the destruction of Cervera’s fleet, the 
surrender of the Spanish land forces was only a 
matter of time. 

The speed and ease of American military 
victory was surprising. At sea, slight superiority 
lay with the Americans; but the Spaniards had 
almost 200,000 men on the island with which 
to oppose some 15,000 Americans. Yet this 
small force not only landed unopposed, but was 
able to reach Santiago in about a week, and 
fought, when it fought, against greatly inferior 
Spanish forces. These were well entrenched 
and determined, as the casualties on both sides 
showed — Spanish casualties were lighter, 
though proportionally considerably heavier— 
but their resistance was weaker than it should 
have been. The inability to concentrate their 


When Santiago had been invested by land, the Spanish admiral put to sea, where superior American 
gunnery destroyed his squadron 





forces effectively is the chief charge against the 
Spanish leaders, since they were neither able 
nor willing to wage guerilla war. 

The campaign in Cuba was the centre- 
piece of the war, and indeed the only campaign 
that followed logically from the long debate 
that had preceded the war; but attention was 
diverted from it, and the whole scope of the 
war was extended, by the exploits of Com- 
modore Dewey at Manila. Dewey commanded 
the American Asiatic squadron. No sooner was 
war declared than he set out for the Philippines, 
and, entering Manila Bay, completely destroyed 
the Spanish fleet. It was no very difficult feat— 
unlike Cervera’s, the Spanish fleet at Manila 
was hopelessly outclassed—but the inadequacy 
of the opposition was not Dewey’s fault. He 
won the first, the most complete, and the most 
spectacular victory of the war. 

Dewey was Theodore Roosevelt’s man. He 
was an officer of dash and energy, for whose 
appointment Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy in the months before the war, had 
been chiefly responsible; and such specific 
instructions as he had were given by Roosevelt, 
who had only the most doubtful authority to 
give them. Dewey’s victory may fittingly in- 
troduce a digression on Roosevelt; for the 
Spanish-American war was probably the most 
important, and certainly one of the most 
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The opening of the battle of San Juan, at which Theodore Roosevelt, delivering his falsetto exhortation 
to his troops: “‘ Gentlemen, the Almighty God and the Fust Cause are with you. Gentlemen, charge !”’, 
entered American folklore 


characteristic, episodes in Roosevelt’s career. 
As Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Roosevelt 
worked hard to improve its efficiency and to 
enlarge its strategic role. The navy’s excellent 
performance in the war was largely due to him, 
and he got credit for it. The navy looked even 
better than it was, not only because of poor 
opposition but because of the deplorable state 
of the army. There was nothing wrong with 
the men or with the generals in the field; but 
transport, supply and health arrangements 
broke down completely. For every American 
killed in battle in Cuba, thirteen died of disease. 
Though it is more difficult to keep a largely 
volunteer army supplied and in health than a 
professional navy, the discrepancy is too great 
to be explained away. But Roosevelt’s success 
was not merely administrative. When war 
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broke out, he gave up his post and raised a 
regiment of volunteers—the famous “ rough- 
riders ”—with which he went to Cuba as 
lieutenant-colonel. The image of Roosevelt in 
Cuba—“ the falsetto exhorting the troops at 
the base of the San Juan ridge: ‘ Gentlemen, 
the Almighty God and the Just Cause are with 
you. Gentlemen, charge !’”—has entered 
American folklore. The war made him a hero, 
and did much to make him President. 

But Roosevelt did not merely embody the 
combination of energy, courage, moral fervour 
and naiveté that composed the American 
attitude to the war. His instructions to Dewey 
indicated larger ideas; for Dewey’s victory was 
an embarrassing one. It raised a problem that 
most Americans had not considered at all, but 
Roosevelt certainly had—that of the future of 
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the Philippines. The whole scope and implica- 
tions of the war were extended. 

The problem was one that the Powers of 
Europe, too, would have been glad to avoid. 
The Far East was, unlike the Caribbean, an 
area in which they took a keen interest. The 
fate of the Philippines exercised them all. 
Spain as the ruler of the islands was inoffensive. 
Too weak to do more than maintain herself, 
and that not very effectively, she was not 
important in the politics of the Far East. The 
Powers would have been glad to see the Philip- 
pines returned to Spain at the end of the war; 
but, when the completeness of Spain’s defeat 
and the aroused martial pride of Americans 
made that impossible, the retention of the islands 
by the United States 
was their preferred 
alternative. Right of 
conquest was difficult 
to challenge; and 
international _ rivalry 
was keen enough to 
make the prospect of 
the islands in other 
hands unacceptable. 

By the terms of the 
peace treaty signed 
at Paris on December 
oth, 1898, Spain 
withdrew from Cuba 
and ceded to the 
United States, Puerto 
Rico, Guam _ and 
the Philippines. She 
was paid $20,000,000 
for the loss of the 
Philippines. The readi- 
ness with which the 
Powers accepted the 
transfer indicates no 
more than the severity 
of their own rivalries. 
It was not a vote 
of confidence in the 
United States, but a 
tribute to inertia; and 
that tribute was well 
deserved. Hardly was 
the war over than 
imperialist sentiment 
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ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY (1837-1917): “‘ an officer of 
dash and energy, for whose appointment Roosevelt . . . 


began to weaken in the United States; and 
the implications of empire were brought 
home to Americans by an insurrection against 
their rule in the Philippines which took 
three years to put down and was much 
more costly than the war with Spain. 

In general, it is fair to say that the large desires 
survived but the will to realize them did not. 
Theodore Roosevelt and others did their best to 
make the United States a world power, but with 
very little success. It is ironical that the war that 
did so much for Roosevelt’s reputation did so 
little to establish the ideas he advocated. Yet, in 
the last analysis, the limited provincial outlook 
that so annoyed Roosevelt was sound enough. A 
world policy is not something that can be devised 
because a great power 
should have one—it 
must develop naturally 
from national needs 
and interests. Lacking 
that basis, American 
zeal for expansion 
quickly faded. 

It was just as well. 
The ultimate result of 
the Spanish-American 
War was certainly 
beneficial to Spain, 
in depriving her of 
responsibilities that 
she could neither 
abandon nor ade- 
quately carry out. 
But the generous con- 
cern for the Cubans, 
which was undoubt- 
edly a central 
impulse in American 
policy at the start of 
the war, was in danger 
of developing into 
something less admir- 
able. If the result of 
the war was ultimately 
beneficial to Cuba and 
the Philippines as 
well as to Spain it 
was largely because 
American imperialism 
did not last. 
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The Emperor VESPASIAN (A.D. 9-79). Under his 

generalship, in the year 68, a Roman legion crushed 

the Fewish resistance east of Ferusalem. Bust in the 
Naples National Museum 


URING THE EXCAVATIONS AT Khirbet 
PD cum. on the site of the settlement 
of the Jewish community whose library 
is now known as the Dead Sea Scrolls, tragic 
evidence was found of its disastrous end. 
Broken walls, arrow-heads and signs of burning 
witnessed to the victorious assault of the troops 
of the Xth legion, who in June A.D. 68 under 
the Roman general Vespasian wiped out Jewish 
resistance in the area east of Jerusalem. Two 
years later on August roth, the Roman legion- 
aries, under Vespasian’s son Titus, stormed 
the last defences of the great Temple at 
Jerusalem and, with the fall of the insurgent 
capital, the four years of heroic, but fanatical, 
resistance which the small Jewish nation had 
offered to the might of Imperial Rome were 
brought to a catastrophic end. 
The widespread interest excited by the dis- 
covery of the Dead Sea Scrolls has served to 
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The Fall of 


Jerusalem 


A.D. 7o 


The Roman conquest of ferusalem marked 
a crisis in the early development of 
Christianity, and paved the way for a 


general acceptance of the Pauline message. 


By S. G. F. BRANDON 


draw popular attention to the stirring events of 
Jewish history in Palestine during the first 
century of the present era. But it may not be 
fully appreciated how crucial in human affairs 
was the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. For the 
Jewish people the catastrophe that then befell 
their nation was destined to have age-long 
repercussions. The defeat of their attempt to 
shake off the suzerainty of Rome meant that 
they ceased to exist as a nation occupying their 
own homeland and in possession of their own 
metropolis. Down the centuries they con- 
tinued to be an exiled people until in 1948 the 
state of Israel was proclaimed, with profound 
and enduring effects upon the interests and 
policies of many other nations. 

But the Jewish catastrophe of a.p. 70 had 
even more profound, if less immediately 
obvious, consequences. In that year Christianity 
was but forty years old; it had originated among 
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the Jews of Palestine and its first source of tradi- 
tion and centre of authority was at Jerusalem. 
The four years of bitter conflict with Rome 
from 66-70, ending in the utter destruction of 
Jerusalem and the ruin of the Jewish nation, 
must have deeply affected the infant Church. 
Until recently, however, such an affect was 
generally denied or its possibility ignored by 
the historians of Early Christianity. There 
were, of course, good reasons for this. In the 
first place, two early Christian writers of the 
fourth century, Eusebius and Epiphanius, 
recorded a tradition, which may have derived 
from Hegesippus, a Palestinian Christian of the 
second century, to the effect that, prior to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the Christian com- 
munity there had succeeded in escaping to 
Pella, a Greek city in Transjordan. Then, the 
earliest Christian documents, that is, those 
comprising the New Testament, seemed to 
show no signs of any serious Christian pre- 
occupation with the events of the Jewish war 
against Rome: indeed the most certain reference 
to the destruction of Jerusalem itself, namely, 
Luke XIX, 41-5, XXI, 20-24,' was generally 
interpreted as indicating that, when the Lukan 
Gospel was written towards the end of the first 
century, the event had only a kind of academic 
interest for Christians. This impression, more- 
over, seemed to be confirmed by the testimony 
of the Acts of the Apostles, for herein it was 
shown that some years before A.D. 70 Christianity 
had been established in Rome and other Gentile 
cities and had outgrown its Jewish cradle. 
The theme of Acts was, indeed, that of the 
failure of the Jews to appreciate the new move- 
ment, and the readiness of the non-Jewish 
peoples to accept it. The theme is summarized 
in the words with which the Apostle Paul is 


1Luke XXI, 20-24, reads: “‘ 20. And when ye 
shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then 
know that the desolation thereof is nigh. 21. Then 
let them which are in Judaea flee to the mountains; 
and let them which are in the midst of it depart out; 
and let not them that are in the countries enter 
thereinto. 22. For these be the days of vengeance, 
that all things which are written may be fulfilled. 
23. But woe unto them that are with child, and to 
them that give suck, in those days! for there shall be 
great distress in the land, and wrath upon this people. 
24. And they shall fall by the edge of the sword, and 
shall be led away captive into all nations: and 
Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, 
until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” 
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represented as dismissing the Jewish objectors 
to his message at Rome: “ Be it known there- 
fore unto you, that this salvation of God is sent 
unto the Gentiles: they will also hear” (Acts, 
XXVili, 28). So strong seemed the evidence that 
the primitive Christian faith could in no way 
have been involved in the overthrow of the 
Jewish state, that the great historian of the 
ancient world, Eduard Meyer, in his magis- 
terial study of Christian origins,” was led to 
declare that, since Christianity had been effec- 
tively separated from its Jewish origins by Paul, 
the events of A.D. 70 had interested Christians 
only as the signal fulfilment of the divine 
prophecy that punishment would fall upon the 
Jews for their obduracy in refusing to accept 
Jesus as their Messiah. 

More recent research, and a re-adjustment of 
focus in evaluating the testimony of docu- 
ments, have led to a different, and perhaps 
more significant, estimate of the fall of Jeru- 
salem for Christianity. 

First, critical analysis of the accounts of 
Eusebius and Epiphanius, concerning the fate 
of the Jerusalem Christians in A.D. 70, shows 
that these writings cannot be trusted as records 
of fact. They rather appear to be derived from 
the claims made by the later church, established 
in the rebuilt Jerusalem, whereby prestige was 
sought for this church on the grounds that it 
was descended from the original Christian 
community in the holy city. 

But the real cause for the change of view 
comes from a reassessment of the bearing of the 
evidence on this point in the New Testament 
documents. The first clue arises from the fact 
that the year 70 forms a dividing point of 
peculiar significance in the chronological 
sequence of New Testament writings. The 
only documents that can be surely dated as pre- 
A.D. 70 are the writings commonly recognized 
by scholars as the genuine Epistles of Paul. 
All the other documents were composed in the 
period from about A.D. 80 to 120. The only 
exception here is the Gospel of Mark; some 
scholars have supposed that this document was 
written about A.D. 65, but, as will be shown, 
there is far stronger evidence for ascribing it to 


? Ursprung und Anfdnge des Christentums, 3 vols., 
1921-3. 











the years immediately following the fall of 
Jerusalem. 

Now, this chronological division of the New 
Testament writings would in itself have no 
special relevance to the subject but for the 
fact that the situation in the Church pre- 
supposed by Paul’s Letters is strangely different 
from that indicated in the documents dating 
from after A.D. 70. Even a cursory reading of 
the Pauline Epistles reveals an atmosphere of 
great tension—the Apostle is not sure of his 
position with his converts, because his authority 
is being challenged by powerful opponents. 
On closer study it is found that Paul, who is 








The Emperor Titus (A.D. 40-81). On August toth, 
A.D. 70, his legionaries stormed the last defences of 
the Temple and brought to an end the fanatical struggle 
of the Fewish nation. Bust in the Vatican Museum 
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concerned with preaching the new faith among 
the peoples of Asia Minor, Greece and Rome, 
is in serious conflict with the Christian com- 
munity at Jerusalem. This community is the 
mother-church of Christianity: it comprises 
the original disciples and “ eye-witnesses,” 
and is presided over by James, the “ Lord’s 
brother.” In the first two chapters of his 
Epistle to the Galatians, Paul clearly reveals his 
embarrassment in relation to these Jerusalem 
Christians. He is careful to assert his independ- 
ence of them during the crucial stages of his 
conversion ; he maintains that he did not acquire 
his knowledge of the Christian faith from them, 
and he claims that he had been divinely com- 
missioned to interpret that faith to the Gentiles. 
In fact in this Epistle (i, 6-9) and the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians (xi, 4-5) Paul actually 
goes so far as to describe his opponents as 
teaching a “ different gospel” and “ another 
Jesus.” 

Rightly to appraise the meaning of this early 
Christian controversy, we should need access 
to the actual records of the teaching of the 
Jerusalem Church, as we have to those of Paul. 
But this source of information is denied to us, 
for whatever records that Church possessed 
did not survive the catastrophe of A.D. 70. 
Only by a complicated process of inference 
from Paul’s writings, from traditions preserved 
in the later Gospels and Acts, and from the 
even later fragments of Hegesippus and the so- 
called Pseudo-Clementine literature, can the 
main tenets of this Jerusalem “ gospel ” be re- 
constituted. This task has been attempted by 
the present writer and others. Briefly, it may 
be said that these original Jewish Christians 
did not think that their new faith in Jesus of 
Nazareth obliged them to repudiate their 
ancestral Jewish faith. Indeed, they continued 
to live as pious orthodox Jews, worshipping in 
the Temple and observing the ritual require- 
ments of the Torah—it is recorded of their 
leader James, the brother of Jesus, that he was 
held in high repute by the Pharisees for his 
zealous observance of his native faith. In the 
course of time they actually won the support 
of many priests and Pharisees and merited the 
description “‘ zealots of the Law.” What dis- 
tinguished them from their fellow-Jews was 
their belief that Jesus was the promised Messiah 
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The spoils of the Temple, including one of the great candlesticks, being carried in triumph. 
Relief on the Arch of Titus, Rome 


of Israel, who would shortly return on the 
clouds of heaven to deliver judgment on the 
nations. The fact that Jesus had been con- 
demned by the Sanhedrin, the highest court of 
the Jewish people, and crucified, created a 
serious problem for them; but they seem to have 
circumvented it by finding Scriptual precedents 
for the tragedy, which they regarded as having 
been enacted in ignorance by their fellow- 
countrymen. 

Paul’s approach to the new faith, and his 
interpretation of it, were quite different. He 
was a Jew of the Diaspora and acquainted with 
Hellenistic culture; he had not been an original 
disciple of Jesus and had at first violently 
opposed the movement as he knew it in its 
first presentation. His conversion clearly 
marked a great psychological upheaval in his 
life, and he came to believe that he had been 
given a special revelation of Christ in order 
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“ that I might preach him among the Gentiles ” 
(Gal. i, 16). Now, it is obvious that the presen- 
tation of Jesus as the Jewish Messiah would 
have meant nothing to the Syrians, Greeks, 
Romans and other peoples of the Empire, and 
Paul was sharply alive to this. Moreover, there 
is reason for thinking that he found the teaching 
of the Jerusalem Christians most inadequate 
on the meaning of the Crucifixion; to Paul this 
event must have a far more profound import. 
In I Corinthians ti, 6-8, and elsewhere in his 
writings, Paul lifted this event out of its his- 
torical context and interpreted it as a soterio- 
logical act of cosmic significance, whereby God 
had accomplished the salvation of mankind. 
In his conception of this divine act Paul drew 
unconsciously on ideas then current in the 
world of Graeco-Roman culture. He saw the 
whole human race as enthralled by the daemonic 
powers that were believed to rule this present 














aeon or world-age. To rescue mankind from 
this slavery, God had sent a pre-existent divine 
being to be incarnated in this world, and the 
daemonic powers, in ignorance of his true 
nature, had crucified him and thereby had for- 
feited their control over man. In other words, 
Paul saw in Jesus the incarnated divine Saviour 
of mankind and not just the national Messiah 
of the Jewish people. 

_ This interpretation of Paul’s had a logic that 
he himself refused to recognize in all its 
implications, though the Jerusalem Christians 
were quick to grasp it. If the whole human 
race were in need of salvation and Christ was 
their only and common saviour, then the whole 
raison d’étre of Judaism was removed and the 
peculiar spiritual duties and privileges, which 
the Jews treasured as making them different 
from other peoples, lost their meaning. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that as soon as the 
trend of Paul’s teaching was appreciated by the 
Jerusalem authorities, action was taken to 
repudiate him. This action took the form of 
sending emissaries into Paul’s churches, where 
they denied his authority to be an apostle and 
contradicted his standpoint. In this struggle 
Paul’s position was essentially weak. He could 
not deny the authority of the Jerusalem leaders, 
but they could readily reject him as a new- 
comer to the faith, who had not shared in the 
original experience and was without a proper 
apprehension of its meaning. It appears that 
Paul’s position at last became untenable and he 
staked all on a final visit to Jerusalem in the 
hope of concluding some modus vivendi with 
James and the other authorities there. The 
attempt failed, for Paul was arrested while in 
the Temple and from about the year 55 was 
held prisoner by the Romans. What was the 
ultimate outcome of his appeal to Caesar is 
unknown, but there is strong reason for believ- 
ing that from that year he ceased to play any 
further effective part in the life of his churches. 

Paul’s removal from the scene meant that 
his converts were left without guidance and 
open to the propaganda of the emissaries of 
Jerusalem. If this situation had been left to 
develop unchecked it must have resulted in the 
wiping out of Paul’s interpretation of Chris- 
tianity and the constriction of the new faith 
within its original Jewish mould. Evidence of 
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this probability survives in two interesting 
forms. The author of the Acts of the Apostles, 
who wrote long after these events, but who 
evidently knew what had happened, puts some 
significant words in Paul’s mouth as he bids 
farewell to the elders of the church at Ephesus, 
when on his last journey to Jerusalem: “ I know 
that after my departing grievous wolves shall 
enter in among you, not sparing the flock: and 
from among your own selves shall men arise, 
speaking perverse things, to draw away the 
disciples after them ” (xx, 29-30). The other 
piece of evidence is constituted by what is 
known as the Corpus Paulinum, i.e., the collec- 
tion of Pauline writings in the New Testament. 
On examination, the composition of this Corpus 
reveals a curious state of affairs: the xvith 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans was origin- 
ally an independent document, the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians is a mosaic of the frag- 
ments of several different letters and the Epistle 
that Paul wrote to the Laodiceans is missing, 
while a small personal note, the Epistle to 
Philemon, had been included. This evidence 
must surely mean that for a time Paul’s reputa- 
tion was in eclipse and no effort was made to 
preserve his writings; later, when for some 
reason his writings were again valued and search 
was made for them, some could not be re- 
covered and others were only available in a 
very damaged condition. 

That the Corpus Paulinum now forms an 
important part of the New Testament canon 
witnesses to the fact that the defeat of Paul’s 
interpretation and the triumph of that of 
Jerusalem was in some way suddenly arrested 
and the process reversed. There can be little 
doubt as to what brought about this unexpected 
change. Within a decade of Paul’s arrest, the 
standard of revolt was raised in Judaea and 
four years later Jerusalem was a desolation of 
smoking ruins and dead bodies. What happened 
to the Jerusalem Christians in this holocaust 
of the Jewish nation is unrecorded, but certain 
facts point eloquently to one conclusion. 

The first and most definitive of these facts 
is that, whereas Jerusalem had formerly been 
the undisputed source of tradition and authority 
for nascent Christianity, after a.D. 70 absolutely 
nothing more is heard of the church there. If 
some survivors did escape from the city and 








settle elsewhere, they were in no way regarded 
as representing the original community in 
prestige and authority. 

Whether the Jerusalem Christians were the 
unwilling victims of their countrymen’s struggle, 
or whether they made common cause with 
them and died fighting, cannot be known. 
There is a certain amount of evidence, however, 
that they would have risen with their people in 
defence of their holy land and the venerated 
shrine of their God, for they had hoped that 
their Master would “ restore the kingdom to 
Israel ” (Acts i, 6), and it is recorded that there 
was at least one Zealot, a member of the 
extreme nationalist party, in the number of the 
Twelve (Luke vi, 15; Acts i, 13). It is useful 
also to compare the probable fate of the 
Jerusalem Christians with that of the members 
of the community at Quamran. These were 
religious sectaries, possibly Essenes, who also 
still remained firmly attached to their national 
faith, although they held some peculiar beliefs 
which centred upon their so-called “ Teacher 
of Righteousness.” From one of their writings, 
found in the now famous cave at ‘Ain Freshka 
on the shores of the Dead Sea and entitled by 
modern scholars the “ War of the Sons of 
Light with the Sons of Darkness,” it appears 
that they envisaged some final conflict between 
the forces of Israel and those of the heathen. 
Of their fate we have already taken brief note: 
apparently they were attacked by the Romans 
in A.D. 68 and resisted until they were over- 
whelmed. Perhaps the most sinister indication 
of what happened to them is the fact that they 
never returned to recover the precious scrolls 
that they had hidden for safety in the nearby 
caves. This mute but eloquent testimony may 
well be compared with the complete silence 
that descends upon the Christian community 
of Jerusalem after A.D. 70. 

If the infant Christian movement in A.D. 70 
suffered so devastating a blow in the total 
obliteration of its original fount of tradition 
and authority, why was not the fact noticed in 
contemporary Christian records? The answer 
to this obvious question is that the shock was 
so great and the life of the Church so deeply 
involved that there could be no objective 
contemplation of the position. In fact, 
reaction was so profound that after A.D. 70 
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The Wailing Wall, Jerusalem, the only remaining 
fragment of the western wall of the Temple 











The Temple area viewed from the north, where now s 


of the Rock. 


Christianity had in effect to be reconstituted. 

The first evidence of this reconstitution is 
the Gospel of Mark. On analysis, this document 
reveals a situation that must have faced any 
thoughtful Christian outside Judaea in the 
years immediately following the fall of Jeru- 
salem. In those fateful years the Gentile 
Christians were surely in a state of great 
embarrassment and perplexity. The atrocities 
committed during the Jewish revolt were 
likely to deepen the already existing anti- 
semitism of the Roman world. Christians, 
then, must have been very conscious that their 
religion was of Jewish origin; but, at the same 
time, the Jewish control, which the Jerusalem 
church had exercised over them, was suddenly 
ended, while the spiritual pride of Israel had 
been signally humbled in the desecration and 
ruin of its Temple. Moreover, the Jewish 
catastrophe served to rehabilitate the reputa- 
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tands the Moslem sanctuary known as the Dome 
left, the hills bordering the Dead Sea 


tion of Paul, for he had taught that “ there was 
no distinction between Jew and Greek: for the 
same Lord is Lord of all.” Faced with this 
situation, an unknown Christian, possibly 
resident in Rome, composed the writing now 
known as the Gospel of Mark. Herein he 
achieved a number of things destined to be of 
the greatest consequence for the future of 
Christianity. To meet his fellow-Christians’ 
embarrassment about the Jewish origins of 
their faith, he showed in his narrative that 
Jesus, although a Jew, had no essential connec- 
tion with his nation; in fact, he had been 
repudiated by them and in turn had himself 
repudiated them. Next, he was able to show 
that, while even the Jewish disciples had failed 
to understand the true nature of Jesus, it was 
the Roman centurion on Calvary, at the very 
moment that Jesus died, who had hailed him 
as the son of God. In this way he laid the 
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foundation for that synthesis of the tradition of 
the historical Jesus and the concept of the 
divine Saviour of Paul upon which the great 
edifice of Christian soteriology was later to be 
built. And in the thirteenth chapter of his 
work he adroitly dealt with the problem that 
the destruction of Jerusalem had caused by 
exciting Christian hopes that the Second 
Coming of Christ was now imminent—hopes 
that must have been greatly stimulated in Rome 
in A.D. 71, when the spoils of the Temple were 
paraded through the streets in the Flavian 
triumphal procession. 

Space does not permit here the tracing 
out in detail of all the repercussions that the 
fall of Jerusalem had for Christianity. Suffice 
it to say that they can be found in various, but 


significant, forms in many other of the New 
Testament writings. Perhaps in conclusion it 
will be best to draw attention to one more 
obvious effect. The destruction of Jerusalem 
at so early a stage in the development of Chris- 
tianity left the way clear for other cities to 
become great centres of tradition and authority, 
most notably Rome itself, the metropolis of 
the Empire. When it is recalled that in Islam, 
another great world-religion, the holy city of 
Mecca retained its spiritual prestige against 
the political importance of Damascus, Baghdad, 
and Istanbul, it may well be questioned 
whether the Roman Papacy would ever have 
developed as it did if Jerusalem had not been 
so utterly destroyed in A.D. 70 and with it the 
mother-church of Christianity. 
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outside Old St. Paul’s in order that 

the Lady Margaret, twenty-two-year- 
old sister of Edward IV, might pause to make 
orison on her way to the Kentish coast, where 
she was to embark for the domains of her 
affianced husband, the twice-widowed Charles, 
Duke of Burgundy. The cavalier behind whom 
she rode pillion was Richard Neville, Earl of 
Warwick. Few of the watching citizens can 
have been unaware of his dislike for the match, 
but fewer still can have known to what lengths 
that dislike had carried him. 

When the procession reached Cheapside, 
the Mayor and Aldermen were waiting with 
gifts: two “ rich basins,” each containing fifty 
pieces of gold. Whatever the Earl of Warwick 
or the King of France may have felt concerning 
the Anglo-Burgundian alliance, London was 
well content. Negotiations had dragged on for 
a long time; wagers had even been made as to 
their outcome. Far away in Norfolk Sir John 
Paston had made such a wager in connection 
with the sale of an ambling nag. Now the 
alliance, so significant politically, so promising 
commercially, had at last been sealed, and with 
the great seal, too, cerae rubra pendente a cauda 
Pergamene. 

Three years earlier Guillaume de Cluny, 
Apostolic Protonotary, had come seeking the 
hand of the Lady Margaret for the Count of 
Charolais, only son of his master Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy. Only a little more 


QO: JUNE I8TH, 1468, a cavalcade halted 


than two years had passed since Warwick, still © 


outwardly the loyal servant of his cousin, the 
first Yorkist King of England, had headed an 
embassage overseas to offer the lady’s hand and 
at the same time to suggest a marriage between 
her second brother, George, Duke of Clarence, 
and Mary, the “‘ Damsell of Burgoyne,” the 
nine-year-old heiress to the great patchwork of 
Netherlands territories included in the duke- 
dom of Burgundy. The embassy came to 
nothing for three reasons, none likely to be 
Known except to the persons involved: the 
violent personal antagonism between Warwick 
and Charolais; the Earl’s secret scheme to 
marry Clarence to his own elder daughter, 
Isabel Neville; and his parleys at Calais on his 
homeward way, when the envoys of Louis XI 
met him with tempting offers, a twenty- 
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The Marriage 
of 
Margaret of York 
and Charles 
Duke of Burgundy 
_ July 1468 


Save at the Arthurian Court, according 
to a contemporary Englishman, such 
splendid scenes had never before been 
witnessed as accompanied the marriage of 
Edward IV’s sister to the Duke of Burgundy. 


By DOROTHY 
MARGARET STUART 


months’ Anglo-French Truce among them. 

Edward accepted the Truce, perhaps to 
force the hand of Charolais. He was not with- 
out political sagacity; he had many supporters 
in the ranks of the English woolstaplers, to 
whom trade with Burgundy was of vital 
importance; and he had a lively distrust of 
King Louis. On the other hand, Duke Philip’s 
heir hated nothing so much as the House of 
York. His mother, Isabel of Portugal, was 
proud of her descent from John of Gaunt, and 
his father’s compassion had granted asylum to 
a group of shabby Lancastrian fugitives from 
England. 

The news that King Edward was coquetting 
with France caused Charolais to change direc- 
tion; but when he learned that the French 
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By courtesy of the Society of Antiquaries 


MARGARET OF YORK (1446-1503): a sober demeanour, 
a fair visage, a loving countenance and a princely port 


King was bent upon wiping out the dukedom 
of Burgundy he threw his prejudices and his 
predilections overboard, offered to marry 
Margaret without delay, to remove the res- 
trictions imposed by his father upon the 
English cloth trade, and to sign a Treaty of 
Peace and Amity with England. 

In the early spring of 1467 two embassies 
arrived in England, one from Burgundy and 
one from France. Edward seemed to be 
weighing each against the other, but the sequel 
proved that his opinion was already tilting to- 
wards Burgundy. Warwick, however, was so 
confident of converting to his own pro-French 
policy the King whom he believed himself to 
have “‘ made ” that he accompanied the French 
envoys back to France and held clandestine 
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colloquies with Louis in a Dominican Friary 
near Rouen. 

At this time English neutrality in any 
campaign he might wage against Burgundy, 
Brittany and the other members of the Ligue 
du Bien Public would have been invaluable to 
Louis. Of that oddly-named confederacy 
Charolais had been the war-head. His success— 
it hardly ranks as a decisive victory—at Montl- 
héry in July 1465, had left the French King so 
badly shaken that the terms of the ensuing 
Treaty of Conflans had all the appearance of 
articles of capitulation. But who better than 
Louis could disrupt a confederacy, reverse a 
success, and evade the fulfilment of an under- 
taking ? Warwick was already in his web in 
1464, when their joint plan to wed Edward IV 
to Bona of Savoy was frustrated by the young 
King’s passion for Elizabeth Woodville; but 
the Earl now boldly pledged the English 
neutrality without which Louis would hardly 
have dared to move against the. malcontent 
feudatory Princes of France. There was some- 
thing the French King wanted even more; 
English archers and English gunners in action 
against those Princes. Was Warwick the man 
to get him what he wanted ? It seemed as if he 
might well be. 

In the high-summer of 1467 Warwick 
returned to London bearing a jewelled cup 
worth two thousand livres; with this gift, and 
others hardly less rich, he had received in- 
structions at all costs to prevent any Anglo- 
Burgundian alliance. It must also have been 
conveyed to him that if he were to abandon 
York for Lancaster he would not thereby forfeit 
the goodwill of his royal friend in France. On 
the contrary. He returned to find Edward and 
his Council committed to the very alliance that 
it was his immediate anxiety to avert. During 
his absence there had been held at Smithfield 
the famous jousts between the Queen’s brother, 
Anthony, Lord Scales,? the best of all the 
Woodvilles, and Antoine, the Grand Bdtard of 
Burgundy, Duke Philip’s favourite among his 
numerous illegitimate sons. While the two 
combatants had been clashing and thundering 

1 The Charles, Count of 
Charolais, Francis II, Duke of Brittany, and Louis’ 
own brother, Charles, Duke of Berri. 


* He took the title from his marriage with the 
daughter and sole heiress of Thomas, Lord Scales. 


ringleaders were 








in friendly rivalry under the eyes of Edward 
and his Court, English and Burgundian nego- 
tiators had been at work behind the scenes. 

Things moved rapidly. Warwick’s brother, 
George Neville, Chancellor of England and 
Archbishop of York, was even deprived sum- 
marily of the Great Seal for his discourteous 
action in failing to attend a meeting of Parlia- 
ment at which the Grand Bdtard had been 
present as an honoured guest. 

All this was galling for Warwick and dis- 
concerting for Louis: but the French monarch 
consoled himself with the conviction that now 
the Neville brothers must inevitably break 
away from the Yorkist party. So they did, 
though not at once. 

Another English mission, led by Lord Scales, 
Lord Hastings, and Richard Beauchamp, 
Bishop of Salisbury, was soon on its way to the 
Burgundian court. Hastings had been a 
member of the unsuccessful embassage in 1466, 
and his well-known hostility to the Woodville 
family might have made it difficult for him to 
work in conjunction with the Queen’s brother; 
but he was keenly aware of the practical value 
of the proposed alliance, for he was one of the 
English nobles who themselves dealt in wool. 
So well did he, Scales and the Bishop prosper 
that a great council held at Kingston-on-Thames 
in October 1467, saw and heard the Lady 
Margaret giving her consent to the union. 
The King, her brother, then introduced her 
to the assemblage, when she entered 

with so sober a demeanure, so faire a visage, 
so lovyng a countenance and so princely a port, 
that she was esteemed for her personage and 
qualities bothe of the Bourgonyons and others 
not to be unworthy to matche in matrimonye 
with the greatest prynce of the worlde.* 

Duke Philip had died during the Smithfield 
jousts. His death would have given the new 
Duke a chance to break off the negotiations if 
such had been his pleasure. Why did he 
instead hurry them on ? First, no doubt, be- 
cause a military and political alliance between 
himself, his ally in the Ligue, Francis II of 
Brittany and Edward IV, would be of the 
highest importance to himself and his people; 
but a second motive may have come into play. 
The Burgundian envoys had seen the Lady 


3’ Edward Hall. 
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Margaret; they must surely have reported that 
in the matter of good looks she was well 
matched with her eldest brother, then said to 
be the most comely prince in Christendom. 

Londoners had seen little of Margaret dur- 
ing her earliest years. Born in the comparatively 
remote Castle of Fotheringhay, the third 
daughter of Richard, Duke of York, she had 
led a life chequered with sunshine and shadow 
as the fortunes of her family rose and fell. She 
was nearly fifteen when her brother, Edward, 
Earl of March, was proclaimed King “ by 
acclamation ” in Westminster Hall. In 1465, a 
year after his marriage to Elizabeth Woodville, 
he assigned to his cartssimam sororem a yearly 
allowance of 400 marks, for her dresses, jewels, 
journeyings, et alits necessariis. These “ other 
necessaries ”’ could hardly fail to include books, 
for the future patroness of Caxton was a well- 
educated woman according to North European 
standards in the fifteenth century. 

It happened that the Bohemian traveller, 
Lev, Lord of Roznital and Blatna, was in 
England when the Queen was “ churched” 
after the birth of her eldest child, Elizabeth. 
He marked how she sat aloof on her golden 
throne while her mother and sisters-in-law 
made obeisance to her. Even when the prin- 
cesses were taking part in “ the most delectable 
dances,” they did not forget to bow towards 
that stiff, glittering figure. Marriage with 
Charles of Burgundy may well have offered to 
the youngest of them a way of escape from a 
court dominated by pervasive and arrogant 
Woodvilles. 

The night of June 18th, 1468, was spent at 
the Cistercian Abbey of Stratford Langthorne, 
where the King, the Queen, the Duke of 
Clarence and the Duke of Gloucester joined 
their sister. The next halt was at Canterbury, 
where prayers were offered up at the golden 
shrine of St. Thomas; and finally, on July Ist, 
Margaret bade farewell to her brothers and to 
their cousin, the Earl of Warwick, and embarked 
upon the Ellyn of London, escorted by the 
John of Newcastle, the Mary of Salisbury and 
** many other roial shippis.” 

Lord Scales, her “ presenter,” and Lord 
Dacres, her chamberlain, travelled in her train, 
as did also Catherine Neville, Duchess of 
Norfolk, Warwick’s aged aunt, with her fourth 
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By courtesy of Bodley's Librarian 
MARGARET OF YORK at prayer, attended by her ladies; miniature in grisaille, painted by the “‘ Master 
of Mary of Burgundy,” now in the Bodleian Library 


husband, young John Woodville. John de la streets where the gables were outlined with 
Pole, second Duke of Suffolk and his Duchess, small torches and each householder stood at 
Margaret’s eldest sister Elizabeth, Lady Scales, his door holding a flambeau in his hand. 
Lady Willoughby (admiringly described by Next morning the old Duchess came to 
Olivier de la Marche as a trés belle veuve) and _— greet her new daughter-in-law. Both ladies 
other English ladies completed the company. knelt: and when Isabel “ avisid the visage of 
Thomas Whiting, Chester Herald, wrote an my Lady she toke her eftsoones in her armes, 
interminable account of the journey, the wed- = and proferred hur the right hande, and she 
ding, and the magnificent pageants attending _ wold nott.” After this, “ very moderly and 
it. He describes how the bride was welcomed at with grett reverence ” the Dowager conducted 
Ecluse, presented with twelve golden marks her to an inner chamber where they dined to- 
“the which ys in the valew of ccliof Englysshe gether “ with the greatest possible joy.” All 
money ” and conducted to her lodging at a anti-Yorkist prejudice seems to have been com- 
merchant’s house in the market place through _— pletely blotted out; when she returned to 











MARY OF BURGUNDY at her orisons. 
Hours in the National Library, Vienna 


From a Book of 


Bruges Isabel never wearied of praising cette 
belle Dame. 

Charles soon followed his mother, “‘ secre- 
tely,” says Chester Herald, but the adverb 
hardly fits a visit paid with an escort of twenty 
courtiers, due warning having been given. He, 
too, began with the correct obeisances, which 
were as correctly returned; then he, too, took 
Margaret in his arms and kissed her, regarded 
her beauty and “ rejoysed.” 

On her side Margaret saw no figure of 
chivalric romance but a broad-shouldered man 
with a shock of dark hair, thirty-eight years of 
age, walking with a limp caused by an ingrow- 
ing nail on his left great toe. Unlike his father, 
Charles the Rash was a man of austere moral 
life. He is said to have deprecated the manner 
in which the old Duke populated his dominions 
with handsome, baseborn sons and daughters, 
and he was not quickly susceptible to beauty. 
Yet there seems no reason to doubt Chester 
Herald’s verdict that when he had gazed at 
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From 
Loiset Liédet’s ‘‘ Renaud de Montauban,” c. 1465 


A marriage feast of the later fifteenth century. 


‘ 


Margaret “a tract of time” he was “ in such 


case as Troilus was in: ” 
And (Lorde !) so he gan godelie on her se 
That nevir his loke ne blenté from hur face; 
And saied, ‘“‘ O my dere herté, maie it be 
That it be sothe that ye ben in this place ? 


” 


As they sat side by side, the Bishop of 
Salisbury knelt between them and asked the 
Duke if he were willing to be affianced then and 
there. Charles answered with a sort of bluff 
gallantry that it did not depend on him. To the 
same question Margaret replied that to that 
end and no other the King of England had sent 
her to that place and that “ the thing that he 
had asked of her she was prepared to do.” The 
Bishop then joined their hands in a formal 
betrothal. It was he who, assisted by the 
Bishop of Tournai, sang the nuptial Mass 
when they were married on July 3rd at Damme, 
the port of Bruges. During the intervening 
days Charles came several times “ to see hur 
welfare and kysse hur:” and Olivier de 
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Marche remarks that after the ceremony, 
which took place very early in the morning, 
the bridegroom rode back to Bruges, where he 
betook himself to bed and slept “ like one who 
must keep vigil the same night.” 

Margaret made her state entry into Bruges 
done, borne in a horse-litter and wearing a 
wedding garment of white cloth of silver under 
a crimson surcoat furred with ermine. The 
high peaked hennin which till then had hidden 
her hair was replaced by a nuptial crown under 
which her locks flowed free. This crown was a 
masterpiece of goldsmith’s craft, adorned with 
square-cut precious stones, pearls, enamelled 
marguerites and white roses, escutcheons of 
Burgundy and England, and the bride’s name 
in Gothic characters. 

Minstrels and trumpeters escorted the pro- 
cession, heralds, including Toison d’Or and 
Garter King of Arms, English archers each 
carrying a long arrow in his hand; and finally 
the various craft guilds or “ Nations,” Vene- 
tans, Florentines, Genoese, Scots, Spaniards, 
Easterlings—the same Easterlings who only 
two years later would try with their ships to 
chase away from the port of Alkmaar the little 
Norfolk fishing-vessels bearing King Edward 
and his brothers to seek sanctuary in the 
dominions of the Duke of Burgundy. All 
were on horseback except the Scots, they pro- 
bably being the least affluent among the mer- 
chants trading in Bruges. The Genoese con- 
tingent was preceded by a fair horsewoman 
impersonating the Princess rescued by St. 
George from the Dragon; the Saint himself 
followed, fully armed, but no Dragon, perhaps 
for fear that he “‘ would fright the Duchess and 
the ladies that they would shriek.” The 
English are not mentioned, which seems strange 
for they were a flourishing community at that 
time, and since 1453 their Governor had been 
William Caxton, a prominent figure in Anglo- 
Burgundian trade. 

When the cavalcade reached the ducal 
mansion the archers of the Duke’s bodyguard 
unharnessed the horses from Margaret’s litter 
and carried it into the courtyard where the 
Dowager awaited her. At the magnificent 
banquet that followed Charles appeared in 
cloth-of-gold furred with marten. One hopes 
that in honour of the occasion he had pared his 


finger-nails which he wore excessively long: 
it was their length that helped his sorrowing 
followers to identify his battered body on the 
field of Nancy in 1477. The “ Damsell of 
Burgoyne ” sat at the high table to pay honour 
to the young stepmother who was to be her 
most loving friend, her most intrepid defender, 
and, in the fullness of time, the most tender 
guardian of her motherless babies, Philip and 
Margaret of Austria. John Paston the Younger 
was dazzled by the splendour all about him; he 
“ hert never of non lyek to it save King Artourys 
court.” 

They were strenuous days and nights for 
both Burgundians and Englishmen, tilting by 
daylight in the Tournament of the Golden Tree 
and after dusk watching the interminable inter- 
ludes and pageants devised by Olivier de la 
Marche. The Grand Batard was the defender 
of the Golden Tree; the Duke’s cousin, Adolf 
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Librarian, Huntington Library, California 


An author, possibly CAXTON, presenting his book to 

MARGARET OF YORK. Frontispiece of Caxton’s trans- 

lation of “‘ Le Recueil des Histoires de Troye”’ (1471- 
1476), the first book printed in the English language 
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de Cleves, was the first challenger. Many lances 
were splintered, but no bones were broken. 
Charles himself did not enter the lists till the 
last day, when he broke eight lances against the 
challenger’s eleven; he also took part in the 
final mélée, which became so fierce that the 
Judges begged him to break it up. This he did 
by laying about him lustily with his sword, 
while Margaret was observed with a “ dolorous 
countenauns wavying her kerchief.” 

The prize was awarded to Sir John Wood- 
ville because he was “a stranger and a young and 
comely knight,” not because he had scored the 
highest number of hits. A year later he was one 
of the victims of Warwick’s first move against 
the Yorkist party. With him was beheaded his 
father, the first Earl Rivers. The second Earl 
was the former Lord Scales, Margaret’s 
“* presenter ” and Caxton’s good friend. 

Among the interludes at the various banquets 
was the entry of an English leopard riding on a 
unicorn and holding a marguerite; et receut 
mondit Seigneur ladite fleur moult cordialement. 
The Flemish lion sang a rondeau in praise of 
the bride. On his back was perched Mary of 
Burgundy’s pet dwarf, Madame de Beaugrande 
whom, when two knights picked her up bodily 
and planted her on the table, Margaret greeted 
trés humainement. Live birds fluttered from the 
beak of a blue-and-silver gryphon; minstrels 
disguised as wild beasts played motets— 
perhaps composed by the Duke himself—on 
sackbut and psaltery; monkeys rifled the pack 
of a sleeping pedlar and distributed his brooches, 
laces and beads among the company. Finally, 
a sixty-foot-long whale arrived, escorted by 
two giants. From his jaws emerged singing 
mermaids and “ sea-knights,” who first danced 
together and then fell to quarrelling, upon 
which the giants drove them back inside the 
whale. 

The exploits of Hercules were represented 
in dumbshow upon a stage just large enough to 
accommodate the necessary lions and monsters ; 
even a ship was introduced manned by two 
mariners, in which the hero was seen journey- 
ing to plant his well-known pillars on either 
side of the Straits of Gibraltar. If any one had 
asked “ Why Hercules ?” Olivier had his 
answer: the Argonauts. Did not Hercules go 
with them on the Quest of the Golden Fleece ? 
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Ever since the foundation of the Order of the 
Toison d’Or in 1429 the whole Burgundian 
court had been preoccupied with this legendary 
object. 

The Tournament of the Golden Tree, the 
banquets, the interludes, the play-acting, must 
all have been great fun for everybody concerned, 
But Louis XI was busily spinning his webs, 
those filets trop bien ourdis which would ulti- 
mately be too much for Ja guépe voletante et 
bourdonnante,* who deserved only too well the 
soubriquet of the Rash. Before the year ended 
the young Duchess was left alone, with her 
little stepdaughter for her companion and the 
first manuscript folios of Caxton’s Recuyell of 
the Historyes of Troye for her entertainment, 
while her bridegroom of four months kept 
tryst with King Louis at Péronne, that fatal 
tryst with its immediate aftermath of pillage 
and massacre in Liége and its epilogue nine 
years later on the blood-stained snow at Nancy. 

As the beloved widowed stepmother of the 
“* Damsell of Burgoyne” Madame la Grande 
was more important than she would have been 
as the childless third wife of Duke Charles. 
Being a male fief the dukedom reverted to the 
French Crown, but Mary was still the greatest 
heiress in Europe. Louis XI wanted her hand 
for the Dauphin, afterwards Charles VIII, 
and he was actively supported by the powerful 
Guilds of Ghent. But Duchess Margaret sent 
a secret message to young Maximilian of 
Austria, the suitor of Mary’s choice and hers, 
bidding him come and claim his bride. He 
came: and there began that brief idyll of 
married love cruelly ended by his wife’s fall 
from her horse in 1482. Madame la Grande 
stood sponsor to both their children, Margaret 
of Austria and Philip the Fair: and in time she 
was to hold at the font Philip’s first-born son, 
the future Emperor Charles V. 

The story of her plots against Henry VII, 
first on behalf of Lambert Simnel and then, 
more hopefully, in the interest of Perkin 
Warbeck, is too complicated and too con- 
troversial to be summarized here. Did she 
believe either of these boys to be an authentic 
Plantagenet ? However that may be, she may 
have thought that any stick would serve to beat 


* Histoire de Bourgogne, H. Drouot and J. Calmette. 
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, Tudor with. Henry VII characteristically 
tried to punish her by alienating her dower- 
lands when negotiating the marriage of Arthur, 
Prince of Wales, with Katharine of Aragon, and 
he finally wrung from her some sort of perfunc- 
wry pledge of better behaviour in future. She 


was allowed to enjoy her revenues for the last 
years of her life. An energetic woman, she 
traded in wool, collected a library, and adminis- 
tered her estates with prudence. She died at 
Malines, on November 28th, 1503, and was 
buried in the Franciscan Church there. 
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Drawing in the Library of Arras 
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Of 


Picton at Waterloo 


By ANTONY BRETT-JAMES 


the British officers who fell at 


Waterloo, none was more distinguished than 


General Sir Thomas Picton, of 


whom Wellington once remarked that 
“* he always behaved extremely well. 


No man could do better in the 
different services I assigned to him” 


PICTON. Engraving by W. Daniell, after the portrait 


of the British Museum 


HEN, AFTER THE VICTORY AT Toulouse 
W «x the abdication of Napoleon, Sir 

Thomas Picton came home from 
south-western France, he decided to give up 
active service. For several years his health had 
been poor and he had been telling friends that 
he was getting too old for a vagrant, campaign- 
ing life; already in the previous year he had 
been obliged to leave the Peninsula to re- 
cuperate at Cheltenham. Now, in the summer 
of 1814, he went there again, and then made his 
home at Ischoed in Carmarthenshire. Resolved 
to spend as much time as possible in his native 
Wales, he bought two adjacent farms and began 
to look around for an experienced bailiff to 
manage them. 

The General also stood for Parliament, and 
enjoyed neither civic hospitality nor the 
conduct of an election campaign. “ I have been 
going through a good deal of Mummery and 
making puppet show triumphal Entries into 
Haverfordwest, Carmarthen, &c. I have pitied 
others in similar situations, and I am ashamed 
of myself: but those who become candidates for 
Popularity don’t know how far the torrent may 
carry them, or they would never undertake the 
voyage.” He was duly elected, and, pledged to 
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by George Dance, 1808 


no one party, attended the House with some 
regularity. 

All seemed peaceful, and then, early in 
March 1815, came the astounding news that 
Napoleon had escaped from Elba and arrived 
in France. The Powers conferring in Vienna 
declared him an outlaw. Armies were mobilized. 
Wellington went off to Brussels and_ took 
command of what was to be the Allied right 
wing. Soon he was complaining of the troops 
and staff placed at his disposal: most of his 
Peninsular veterans were in America or on their 
way back; the foreign regiments were not of the 
first quality; more than ever he required a 
good staff and experienced generals. Of these 
one was Sir Thomas Picton, a man of whom 
Wellington later said: “he always behaved 
extremely well. No man could do better in the 
different services I assigned to him.” So it 
came about that Picton received a summons to 
join the Duke’s army in Flanders. 

The General had a premonition that this 
campaign would be his last. At dinner one 
night in Grafton Street he raised a glass of red 
wine to his lips, but his hand trembled and the 
wine was spilled like blood on his clothes. 
Those present at table viewed the accident a 
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abad omen. If this were not enough for the 
superstitious, Picton was strolling one day with 
friends through a London churchyard when he 
came to an open grave, walked up the pile of 
newly thrown earth, and looked down. “Why!” 
he exclaimed. “ I think this would do for me.” 
He jumped into the grave and lay full length: 
the space fitted him exactly. No reassurances 
on his part could persuade his alarmed friends 
that this strange occurrence did not bode ill 
for the future. Indeed, Picton himself was 
impressed by the event, and said to one close 
friend: “‘ When you hear of my death, you will 
hear of a bloody day.” And to another: “ If 
we never meet again, you will at all events hear 
of me.” 

By June 11th his preparations had been 
made, his portrait painted by Beechey, ten 
horses purchased, his equipment assembled— 
ithad cost him £1,200, but this sum he shrug- 
ged off as “‘ a moderate Tax upon Ambition.” 
Now, with Captain Tyler, his senior aide-de- 
camp, who had been with him since Walcheren, 
he was on his way to Ramsgate. 

Several of those who accompanied Picton to 
Belgium have left impressions of the General: 
they recall the fervent manner in which he 
drank a toast to Lord Wellington; his unusual 
silence and melancholy expression aboard the 
transport while he stood watching the white 
diffs of Kent as though he would not see them 
again; his vigorous recoliections of Peninsular 
campaigning. Above all they remembered his 
dogmatic and astonishing claim that French 
officers, thanks to their military schools and 
academies, were superior to British officers. 
These, though as brave as lions, were ignorant 
of their profession, said Picton. ‘“‘ We are 
saved by our non-commissioned officers, who 
are the best in the world. . . . If I had fifty 
thousand such men as I commanded in Spain 
[the 3rd “* Fighting ” Division], with French 
officers at their head, I’m damned if I wouldn’t 
march from one end of Europe to the other.” 

We next see Picton flirting in excellent 
French with a pretty waiting-maid in the 
Ostend hotel where they stopped a night. In 
Brussels, early on June 15th, Picton was break- 
fasting at the Hotel d’Angleterre when a staff 
officer announced that Wellington wished to see 
him immediately. Picton, who was not wearing 
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uniform but dark trousers and a blue frock- 
coat buttoned up to the throat, left the table, 
put on his round hat, and went off to the Park. 
Here, in the centre of Brussels, he found the 
Duke walking between snrubberies and statues 
with Lord Fitzroy Somerset and the Duke of 
Richmond. Gronow, a young Guards officer on 
Picton’s staff, describes the encounter. ‘“ The 
general’s manner was always more familiar 
than the Duke liked in his lieutenants, and on 
this occasion he approached him in a careless 
sort of way, just as he might have greeted an 
equal. The Duke bowed coldly to him and 
said, ‘I am glad you are come, Sir Thomas. 
The sooner you get on horseback the better. 
No time to be lost. You will take command of 
the troops in advance.” That was all. Picton 
appeared not to like the Duke’s manner, and 
when he had bowed and left, he muttered 
words which convinced those who were with 
him that he was not much pleased with his 
interview.” 

Picton had been given command of the sth 
Division, quartered in the city. He had one 
Hanoverian brigade, but all his British bat- 
talions had fought in the Peninsula. So, too, 
had the respective brigade commanders: Sir 
James Kempt had been severely wounded in 
the assault on Badajoz; Sir Denis Pack had led 
a Portuguese brigade with distinction. Their 
battalions had not served under his direct 
command before, but Picton knew their record 
and no man who had campaigned in Spain and 
Portugal could fail to know of Sir Thomas 
Picton. They knew him as a man of stern 
expression and abrupt manner, of irritable 
moods, strong oaths and often caustic tone of 
voice, jealous of interference, and on occasion 
impetuous. They knew him as a general who, 
relentlessly though he punished plundering and 
any other excess, kept his promises and did all 
he could to help deserving officers and men to 
receive promotion, praise, or pension. Above 
all they knew Picton as one who, however hot- 
tempered he might be out of battle, was cool 
and determined and of bulldog courage once 
the fight had started. 

That first day in Brussels he spent in meeting 
the regiments and in studying maps and the 
latest reports. Wellington’s army of 93,000, 
more than half of them foreigners of little 
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The Battle of Waterloo, fune 18th, 1815: PICTON is shown, being carried from the field, in the extreme 


left-hand corner of the picture. 
: ** you will hear of a bloody day.” 


experience, guarded two possible lines of 
approach from the south-west through Mons 
and Tournai, and watched the frontier running 
towards the coast; whereas Bliicher’s 117,000 
Prussians were extended between Liége in the 
east and Charleroi south of Brussels. 

The Allies had decided not to march on 
Paris until the Austrian and Russian armies 
drew near to France’s eastern frontier, when a 
simultaneous offensive would be launched—on 
about June 20th. For his part, the Emperor 
Napoleon, guessing correctly that Paris was 
bound to be the Allies’ principal objective, and 
being too impatient to wage a defensive cam- 
paign, had resolved to forestall his opponents 
and carry the war into Belgium. He knew that 
between Mons and the sea the frontier fortresses 
had been refortified, while farther east the 
Ardennes formed a natural barrier; but in the 


** When you hear of my death,” he had prophesied before the campaign. 
Aquatint by R. Reeve, after W. Heath 


centre, where Charleroi fortress was still dis- 
mantled, lay a gap. He would strike through 
this gap and head for Brussels. With masterly 
skill, speed and secrecy 125,000 devoted troops 
had been concentrated near the frontier. 
Napoleon joined them on the 14th. 
Wellington and his staff did not know all 
this. Nor, when Picton left the Park, were they 
yet aware that the French had crossed the 
frontier earlier in the day, driven the Prussians 
from the Sambre, and broken their defence line 
by Charleroi. Indeed, Picton found a strange 
lack of information all day at Headquarters. 
Late that afternoon news 
Napoleon’s attack, but Wellington, whose 
constant fear was a turning movement to the 
west, could not yet judge for certain whether 
this was the enemy’s main thrust. While 
awaiting more detailed reports from forward 
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observers, he instructed his scattered divisions 
tobe in readiness to move. He waited in vain; 


| the vital message was detained by a Hanoverian 


officer who should have known better. At 
about seven o'clock, however, a muddy 
Prussian officer rode in to report that Bliicher’s 
army was falling back towards the north-east 
after sharp fighting. Accordingly, the Duke 
despatched orders for his divisions to concen- 
trate in an arc between Grammont and Nivelles. 
Later news caused him to have the troops in 
Brussels got under arms, ready to move out 
when and whither the events of the next few 
hours should dictate. 

The assembly sounded. Drum and bugle 
calls rang out across the great square. Highland 
pipes squealed in the dark streets where 
soldiers went hurrying by. Gun-carriage and 
baggage-waggon rumbled over the cobble- 
stones. Servants knocked at house doors and 
woke their officers, if these had settled down to 
sleep. But some had gone to the theatre, 
while others had received invitations to attend 
the Duchess of Richmond’s ball. 

The members of the 5th Division, with 
blankets and four days’ provisions, formed up 
along the Rue Royale and the Park. The 95th 
were in position soon after eleven, but several 
regiments came from scattered billets and it 
was two o’clock before they reached the Park. 
At a few minutes to four a staff officer came 
tiding across the Place Royale and into the 
Park. Here, within the iron railings, every 
lawn and walk was hidden by waiting soldiers. 
“Yet not a sound was audible save a slight 
clatter of horses’ shoes upon the pavement. 
Seeing a long line of kilted men, I recognized 
Picton’s division standing at attention while its 
redoubtable Commander, attended by his 
Staff, was riding along the line, making his 
inspection—his were the only sounds.” 

Like most of the senior officers and many an 
aide-de-camp, Picton had attended the ball 
given by the Duchess of Richmond. This would 
in any case have been a “‘ take-leave ”’ occasion, 
for the Allied troops had been expected to leave 
Brussels on the 20th. But the day’s crop of 
tumours, uncertainty, unexpected news and 
hurried parting had induced both excitement 
and melancholy among the assembled guests. 
Wellington came in about midnight, in good 


time to lead in Lady Georgiana Lennox to the 
supper table in her mother’s house. When 
she asked him about the rumours, he replied 
gravely: “Yes, they are true. We are off 
tomorrow.” 

The arrival of further military reports 
caused a more acute stir, and Wellington 
declared privately to the Duke of Richmond: 
“Napoleon has humbugged me, by God ! 
He has gained twenty-four hours’ march on 
me.” Then he slipped away to bed. Officers 
took their leave of apprehensive tearful ladies. 
A few had no time to don uniform and went 
off to the war in evening clothes. Highland 
dancers who had come to entertain the guests 
hurried away to join their regiments—all under 
Picton’s command. 

No sooner had Sir Thomas finished his 
inspection than the division was on the move, 
many women running along the ranks to bid a 
last weeping farewell. First marched the 95th 
Rifles in their sombre green uniform and black 
accoutrements. The redcoats of the 28th and 
32nd followed, and the Royals and 44th. Then 
the Royal Highlanders (the 42nd) marching so 
steadily that even the sable plumes scarcely 
quivered over their bonnets; and the Cameron 
and Gordon Highlanders (the 79th and 92nd), 
also in kilt and plaid, swinging along to the 
tune of “ Hielan’ Laddie.” 

Watching it all from her bedroom window 
was Charlotte Eaton, who had just arrived in 
the city and, in the general excitement, had 
given up all idea of going to sleep. She caught 
a glimpse of Sir Thomas Picton himself, riding 
down the street “in true soldier-like style, 
with his reconnoitring glass slung across his 
shoulders, reining in his charger as he passed, 
to exchange salutations with his friends.” 

Out through the Porte de Namur and into 
the countryside swung the long columns, their 
polished muskets gleaming in the early sun- 
shine. Just beyond the beech woods of Soignes 
and the hamlet of Waterloo, which many an 
officer had been unable to find on his map, they 
halted for a meal. Few of the men expected to 
be in action that day, and were in no hurry as 
they fetched water, or took a swig of spirits, or 
lay in the shade. Up the dusty road from 
Brussels rode the Duke of Brunswick and 
his black-uniformed Hussars. Then came 
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The Waterloo Campaign 


Wellington and his staff, heading south for Quatre 
Bras. This village and the vital cross-roads to 
which it owes its name were held by 7,000 
Dutch and Belgian troops. 

The 5th Division resumed its march. The 
heat was now extreme, but in Genappe street 
friendly villagers put out tubs of drinking water 
and even proffered milk to the thirsty men. It 
was now two o’clock. Ahead came the sudden 
sound of musketry and cannon fire. The regi- 
ments pressed forward. Soon they met cart- 
loads of wounded Belgian troops, and disabled 
soldiers hobbling along the road. Picton 
learned that the situation at Quatre Bras was 
critical. His division further quickened its pace. 
Just before three o’clock the leading green- 
jackets sighted the farm buildings and, beyond, 
a plain flanked to left and right by woods. 
Having marched over twenty miles since day- 
break, they had come in the nick of time. Two 
other divisions were on their way, but Picton’s 
men would have to bear the brunt of the battle 
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and hold the road running eastwards to 
Namur as a line of communication with the 
Prussians. Quatre Bras itself was still defended 
by the Dutch and Belgian troops, but the farm 
of Gemioncourt three-quarters of a mile 
further forward had been lost to the French, 
whose columns were now moving to the main 
attack. 

Their commander was Marshal Ney, to 
whom Napoleon had entrusted the left wing of 
his army, with orders to brush aside Wel- 
lington’s force at Quatre Bras and then attack 
Blicher in the flank, while the Emperor himself 
conducted the assault on the Prussian front at 
Ligny. Ney had acted with extreme caution 
throughout the morning. But at two o'clock, 
by which hour one of his two corps had arrived, 
he felt strong enough to attack. He had more 
guns than his opponents, a far stronger cavalry 
force, and ten thousand more foot soldiers. 

Sir Thomas led forward two brigades—the 
only British troops on the scene. As Belgian 
skirmishers retired, the line of infantry pushed 
and stamped their way through the tall corn 
crop, rye stalks reaching up to the Highlanders’ 
bonnets. The veterans fired a withering volley, 
gave a shout, and then charged. The French 
broke and retired in confusion, but in follow- 
ing up their advantage with unguarded zeal, 
Picton’s men were caught by a fierce cavalry 
charge. Ney had sent up his lancers to allow 
the infantry time to rally. 

Wellington at once launched the Brunswick 
Hussars in counter-attack. The Duke of 
Brunswick was killed and the Hussars were 
routed. French lancers came in pursuit, rode 
past Pack’s brigade, and then wheeled to charge 
from the rear. The 32nd, confused by the corn 
and smoke, thought these horsemen were 
Allied cavalry until a German dragoon galloped 
up shouting “ Franchee ! Franchee!” As 4 
result, they had barely time to form square, 
and one side was driven in. Their colonel was 
killed and command of the battalion changed 
hands four times in ten minutes. Many a Scot 
fell beneath the formidable lances, but they 
managed to reform the square and beat off the 
French. The 44th did not attempt to form 
square—it was too late when the lancers swept 
out of the corn. Instead, the rear rank faced 
about and fired a most telling volley. 
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Ney now ordered his cuirassiers to crush the 
English and trample them underfoot. His bid 
nearly succeeded. Wellington got caught in the 
rush and escaped only by riding his horse at a 
ditch held by the 92nd (Gordon Highlanders) 
and leaping right over them. Then he person- 
ally controlled their fire until the cuirassiers 
charged to within thirty yards. For this new 
onslaught Pack got the 42nd into square and 
stood at one corner. His cocked hat gave the 
signal to open fire. Horses reared and plunged 
and fell on dismounted riders. There sounded 
aneighing of horses, a clash of sabre on helmet 
and gleaming breastplate, and dreadful groans 
in the trampled rye. 

Meanwhile Picton, who had no cavalry, 
took the 28th and Royals in column against the 
French horsemen. When they had advanced 
close enough to support the hard-pressed 42nd 
and 44th, he suddenly ordered them to form 
square. This they did, the redcoats standing 
shoulder high in the crops. As the French 
cavalry approached, they seemed to be wading 
through a sea of waving corn. When the 28th 
were attacked on three sides at once, Picton’s 
deep voice steadied the regiment by recalling 
past glories: “‘ Twenty-eighth, remember 
Egypt |!” Later, when the men had with great 
coolness received and repulsed three charges 
and fought desperately with bayonet against 
sabre, Sir Thomas stood in the centre of their 
square and proudly addressed the troops: 
“Twenty-eighth, if I live to see the Prince 
Regent, I shall lay before him your bravery this 
day.” 

The charge of the cuirassiers failed, and the 
remnants fled from the field of battle, sweeping 
many lancers with them in the tumult. All this 
time could be heard, though hidden by rolling 
hills, the boom of artillery in the battle between 
Napoleon and Bliicher, which caused much 
anxious speculation, until, about four o’clock, 
some Prussian dragoons rode over to say that 
their positions were so far being maintained. 

As the afternoon wore on, Ney persisted in 
sporadic attacks. His cannon fired again and 
again, causing numerous casualties. But all the 
while Wellington’s reinforcements were hasten- 
ing to the sound of the guns. Count Alten’s 
3rd division arrived soon after five from Mons, 
and at sunset the Guards division hurried up 
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the Nivelles road. Now Wellington’s force, far 
from being outnumbered, had swollen to more 
than thirty thousand, and he took the offensive. 
By nine o’clock the French had been evicted 
from Gemioncourt and the woods, and at 
dusk they withdrew. If Ney had failed to help 
the Emperor by attacking Bliicher’s right flank, 
he had none the less prevented Wellington from 
marching to the support of his Prussian ally; 
and Quatre Bras had cost the Duke over 4,500 
men. 

That evening Picton’s men lay on the ground 
they had defended all afternoon. No fires were 
lit when the weary soldiers fell asleep among 
the dying and the dead. In the bloodstained 
farmyard of Quatre Bras the General, who had 
had a horse shot beneath him, observed to 
Tyler that he had never experienced such a 
hard day’s fighting. “I shall begin to think,” 
he added, “ that I cannot be killed after this.” 
Perhaps his premonitions would prove false 
after all. But meantime he observed the severe 
casualties. The 42nd alone had lost over fifty 
killed and 240 wounded. Already his regiments 
were seriously depleted, and a second and 
sterner battle lay in store. After nightfall two 
aides-de-camp groped their way into Picton’s 
quarters in search of wine and cold meat, and 
as they passed the room in which the General 
was lying they were surprised to hear him 
groan. Not for two days did they know the 
reason. 

Next morning companies equalized their 
numbers and took up new positions. The dead 
were buried, the wounded received attention in 
nearby houses, and those with whole skins 
prepared breakfast—in some cases yesterday’s 
dinner—or procured vegetables and poultry 
from the hamlet. 

At an early hour Wellington was up in 
Picton’s area. Wearing a low cocked hat, a blue 
frock-coat and cloak, white pantaloons and 
Hessian half-boots, he paced restively to and 
fro, waiting for news. Having had no report of 
the Prussians since the previous afternoon, he 
had sent off his aide-de-camp, Colonel Gordon, 
with a cavalry patrol in search of his allies. It 
was half past seven when Gordon returned to 
say that the French were in Ligny, the Prussians , 
had been defeated and were marching north 
towards Wavre, eighteen miles to the rear. 
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From “The Battle of Waterloo,” by A Near Observer, i8!5. 
By courtesy of Wandsworth Borough Library 


The Battle of Quatre Bras: “‘ Picton ordered Kempt’s Brigade to stand up and advance to the brow. 
This they did under galling grapeshot and shellfire” 


These facts were confirmed an hour later, when 
an agitated Prussian messenger galloped up. 
Wellington expressed no surprise, for on seeing 
their exposed position tke previous day he had 
forecast that the Prussians would be “‘ damnably 
mauled.” Now he had little option but to 
withdraw likewise. 

He sent word to Bliicher that he would do 
battle with Napoleon so long as he had the 
support of at least one Prussian corps. Then, 
calmly and without hurry, he gave orders for 
the troops in Quatre Bras to retire upon Water- 
loo and the ridge of St. Jean, a dozen miles 
nearer to Brussels. This was “‘ the spot where 
we must lick those fellows,”’ he had told the 
Duke of Richmond at the ball. Covered by the 
horse artillery and Lord Uxbridge’s cavalry, 
the troops withdrew. The French were still 
unaccountably silent on Ney’s front, and the 
Emperor, convinced that the Prussians were in 


retreat eastwards to Namur and Liége, was 
talking politics and dawdling. 

Picton, who was not in a good humour, gave 
a most sulky acknowledgment to the order for 
retreat. He was already irritated enough at 
being compelled to ride a trooper’s horse, just 
because his servants had gone off in fright to the 
rear, taking his own horses with them; and he 
derived scant consolation from seeing the portly 
Tyler mounted on a pony with halter. 

Ney, still unaware that his opponents were 
slipping away, had by one o’clock ordered no 
advance. But about an hour later a furious 
Napoleon arrived on horseback. He had 
loitered all the morning, and then, some fifteen 
hours after Ligny, had despatched Marshal 
Grouchy with 40,000 troops to follow up the 
vanished Prussians, but in the wrong direction. 
Now the Emperor thundered at Ney, and flung 
his cavalry against the British rearguard. His 
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tardy efiort to prevent Wellington from eluding 
his clutches came near to success, but was 
thwarted by a thunderstorm of rare violence. 
Over forest and fields the rain slashed down as 
though a waterspout had burst. Tracks were 
soon churned up, cornfields became a morass, 
and horses, especially those of the heavy 
cuirassiers, floundered sometimes girth-deep 
inthe mud. Indeed, the pursuing cavalry, half 
blinded by rain, could scarcely raise a canter, 
but even so the British rearguard was nearly 
overtaken. 

Through the storm they rode—hussars and 
horse-gunners, limbers and waggons mingled 
in a péle-méle, mud-splashing retreat. The 
cavalry had a dangerous encounter by Genappe, 
and Napoleon, riding a white mare, his grey 
coat drenched, his hat in sodden disarray, 
urged his gunners to fire at the English. But 
he was too late. Already Wellington’s army 
was astride the road on his chosen ridge. 

The 5th Division held a line immediately to 
the east of the Brussels-Quatre Bras road: first 
Pack, then Kempt, then the Hanoverian 
brigade. Across Picton’s front ran the narrow 
Wavre road, in parts between thick hedges, 
elsewhere in a cutting. On his left were two 
cavalry brigades, behind him waited two more, 
while forward of the position stood a brigade 
of Dutch and Belgian troops. 

Towards evening we catch sight of Picton 

rough the eyes of Cavalié Mercer, an officer 
of horse artillery whose six guns had been with- 
drawn helter-skelter from Quatre Bras and 
were now firing at Napoleon and his suite near 
La Belle Alliance. ‘“ While we were thus 
engaged, a man of no very prepossessing appear- 
ance came rambling amongst our guns, and 
entered into conversation with me on the 
occurrences of the day. He was dressed in a 
shabby old drab greatcoat and a rusty round 
hat. I took him at the time for some amateur 
from Brussels (of whom we had heard there 
were several hovering about), and thinking 
many of his questions rather impertinent, was 
somewhat short in answering him, and he soon 
left us. How great was my astonishment on 
learning soon after that this was Sir Thomas 
Picton ! ” 

That night of June 17th rain poured down 
on the regiments waiting along the slopes of 
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St. Jean. Was this a prelude to victory ? asked 
the Peninsular veterans, who recalled storms on 
the eve of Vittoria, Salamanca, and Fuentes de 
Ofioro. Surely this thunderstorm must be 
a favourable omen. But meantime it was 
confoundedly unpleasant. They were dirty, 
unshaven, drenched to the skin. Water was 
streaming off their collars and cuffs, they 
stood ankle-deep in mud, and raindrops kept 
hissing in the watch-fires round which they were 
trying to get dry. A few of the old cam- 
paigners smeared their blankets with clay and 
kept offsome of the wet; several made themselves 
tents with blankets, halberds and muskets ; others 
stretched out on scattered branches brought for 
fuel; but for most of the soldiers the dark hours 
dragged miserably. 

Picton also spent a restless night in St. Jean: 
his name, scrawled in chalk, could still be seen 
on the cottage door several days later. In the 
morning he was about early. The rain had 
stopped, but drops glistened on the ears of 
corn, and pools stood out in every hollow. 
Across the undulating plain dark patches of 
woodland showed among the ripening crops, 
and Sir Thomas watched the movement of the 
French, whose divisions were still coming up 
to the opposite ridge. He called on the officers 
of the 95th, on the right of his line, just behind 
La Haye Sainte, and took a cup of tea from 
their huge camp-kettle. Then he stopped for a 
word with some gunners, only to dash off 
abruptly in the middle of a conversation to 
rectify an error he had spotted among the half- 
hearted Belgian troops on his front. Later he 
had a narrow escape when shots killed Tyler’s 
horse. Picton’s aides-de-camp always lived 
dangerously: he had already lost one in Spain 
and another in the south of France. 

In the uneasy lull before the fighting began 
that day, the battlefield appeared, so one soldier 
tells us, “‘ altogether in motion—a moving mass 
of human beings.” Officers stood about in 
groups, speculating as to whether Napoleon 
would attack after all the rain. Soldiers were 
carrying water and straw from the village, or 
rubbing dry their firelocks and inserting new 
flints. Highlanders were solemnly chanting 
““ Scots wha hae” as they made breakfast of 
oatmeal and water—“ stirabout,” they called 
it. Some men sat round fires, drying their 
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Quatre Bras: the Duke of Brunswick falls in command of his black-uniformed hussars, with whom 
Wellington had ordered him to counter-attack 


clothes, smoking, and roasting little pieces of 
meat on the embers. Picton went among them, 
talking with bluff geniality and confidence, 
despite his very unfavourable opinion of the 
position in which Wellington had chosen to 
fight. 

At about ten o’clock the Duke and his staff 
rode along the line “ as gay and unconcerned as 
if they were riding to meet the hounds in some 
quiet English county” (Gronow) and were 
greeted by loud huzzahs. During the night 
Bliicher had sent a message that two Prussian 
corps would march to his aid at daybreak. 
Half an hour later the drums beat to arms, the 
troops fell in, and the muster-rolls were called. 

Towards noon the battle opened, not on 
Picton’s front, but away to the right against the 
forward bastion of Hougoumont. Here the 
French columns won the copse but not their 
most obstinate attacks could gain the house. 
So, after an hour of costly fighting, the Emperor 
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ordered a great attack against Wellington’s 
centre and left. 

Soon after one o’clock, when Napoleon first 
sighted Prussian troops approaching from the 
east, musket balls began to whistle over 
Picton’s position. Skirmishers exchanged a 
brisk fire. Soon eighty French guns joined in, 
and a furious cannonade pounded the division. 
Thanks to the shelter afforded by the hollow 
road and prickly hedge, and still more to the 
skilful disposition of troops on the reverse slope, 
most of the shells did little harm. Only the 
Dutch-Belgian brigade on the forward slope 
suffered severely from the half-hour bombard- 
ment. Noting this, Tyler said: “I am sure, 
General, the Belgians will run.” “ Never 
mind,” replied Picton. ‘“‘ They shall have a taste 
of it, at all events.” 

Down from the opposite ridge moved four 
imposing columns—some 13,000 men in all. 
Because of a fringe of trees on the skyline 
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behind them, they seemed to be coming from a 
wood. This was d’Erlon’s corps, which on the 
16th had shuttled ineffectually between Quatre 
Bras and Ligny without turning the scales in 
either battle. Now, confident of victory, they 
ramped through the smoke, their officers 
waving tiny swords in front. Picton was about 
to withstand what turned out to be one of the 
most powerful attacks of the day, and he had a 
depleted division with which to do so. Pack, 
for instance, had only 1,400 men left. Further- 
more, his regiments would obviously be out- 
numbered to great disadvantage. He had 
cavalry but no infantry on his left, and behind 
him only Lambert’s brigade—it had reached 
the field that very morning from America. But 
this was not a situation to daunt Sir Thomas, of 
whom a subaltern wrote warmly: “ wherever 
danger assumed its most terrific form, there he 
was to confront it.” 

Suddenly, away ahead in the smoke, the 


Belgians appeared scampering back over the 
brow. Tyler had been right. He himself had 
doubted their endurance. Their officers could 
not stop them, and they disappeared into the 
Forét de Soignes. Close behind strode d’Erlon’s 
troops, now more confident than ever thanks to 
the easy rout of the first defence line. Picton 
ordered Kempt’s brigade to stand up and 
advance to the brow. This they did under 
galling grapeshot and shellfire. A sharp volley, 
and then in with the bayonet. The enemy 
columns, seeking to deploy, were too late and 
wavered. But already the thin British line had 
serious gaps. They had done splendidly but 
were too weak to hold off ihe French for long. 
So Sir Thomas brought forward Pack’s High- 
landers. He put himself at their head and 


shouted “ Charge ! Hurra! Hurra!” Above 
the noise of battle his powerful voice was heard. 
Had it not been likened to twenty trumpets at 
Ciudad Rodrigo ? 


The men cheered in 





Wellington with his officers at La Haye Sainte; behind them a farm-building which was the centre of 
fierce fighting 
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response and followed. Then they saw the 
General on horseback, sword in hand. He 
looked along the line, and when the approaching 
French were but thirty yards away, bellowed 
** A volley and then charge ! ” 

The volley was fired at such close range that 
the wads stuck smoking to the cloth of the 
French uniforms. Napoleon’s cavalry were 
coming up the slope. As Picton waved his 
sword, a ball struck him on the right temple. 
He fell back on his horse, dead. Tyler, close at 
hand, heard Picton’s dying shout: “ Rally the 
Highlanders |!” He dismounted and ran to 
the General. With the aid of a soldier he lifted 
Sir Thomas to the ground and placed the body 
under a nearby tree. This, he thought, would 
be a sure landmark once the fighting was at an 
end. Then he hurried across to Sir James 
Kempt, who assumed command of the division. 

By now two of d’Erlon’s columns had gained 
a hold on the ridge. Fortunately, powerful aid 
was at hand. As the 42nd were about to 
scramble through the prickly roadside hedge, 
they were ordered to open ranks, whereupon 
Sir William Ponsonby’s Union Brigade, 
heralded by the sound of galloping hooves, 
came out of the smoke and cleared the hedge. 
Through the 42nd swept the Scots Greys, to 
the war-cry of “ Scotland for ever!” To- 
gether with the Royal Dragoons and Inni- 
skillings they took the enemy columns in the 
flank, set them in disorder, broke up their 
attack, and captured hundreds. But the gallant 
cavalry regiments did not stop after their timely 
success. Instead, with far more dash than 
discipline, they galloped right up to the enemy’s 
guns, only to be charged in turn by cuirassiers 
and lancers, who inflicted terrible losses. 
Nevertheless, without their intervention, 
Picton’s men might well have been obliged to 
give ground against heavy odds; at least they 
could have achieved no decisive result. Now 
the line was safe, Lambert’s brigade came up 
to reinforce it, and the main tide of Napoleon’s 
attack crashed elsewhere. 

All afternoon the fight went on about La 
Haye Sainte, until the farm was lost. All after- 
noon the Guards hung on valiantly to Hougou- 
mont. The French cavalry charged and charged 
in vain, and were badly mauled. Even the 
Imperial Guard could not wrest victory for the 








Emperor they revered.  Bliicher kept his 
promise and the Prussian corps pressed ip 
from the east. By nightfall the battle was over, 
its course summed up by Wellington in the 
words: “They pommelled us and we pom- 
melled them. We pommelled the hardest, and 
so we won.” 


Tyler walked back to the tree he had marked, 
and examined Picton’s body. Already it had 
been robbed of a watch and spectacles. On 
one side the General’s coat was torn and the 
flesh there severely bruised and swollen. Now 
it was clear why Sir Thomas had been heard to 
groan on the evening of Quatre Bras. During 
that earlier fight he had been struck by a 
musket ball and had two ribs broken. Resolved 
not to miss the greater battle that he knew 
must follow, he had asked his old servant to 
bind up the wound, and had kept the matter 
secret from everyone else, doing his best to 
conceal the pain. 

At nine o’clock on the 19th a vehicle was 
seen moving out of Waterloo village: Picton’s 
body on its last journey. At Deal on June 2sth 
minute guns fired from every ship in the Downs 
while the coffin was being carried to the beach. 
That night, in the Fountain Inn at Canterbury, 
the body lay in the very same room in which 
Picton had been entertained to dinner but two 
weeks before. In the morning his coffin, on 
the last stage of its journey to London, was 
escorted to the outskirts of the city by a 
battalion of the 52nd Foot, who marched with 
reversed arms to the tune of the Dead March 
from Saul. 

At 21, Edwards Street, Portman Square, he 
lay in his coffin in the front parlour. Friends 
noted that his sword scabbard was dented by 
shot, his boots were still coated with the yellow 
mud of Waterloo, and his accoutrements lay 
about in some confusion. On July 3rd eight 
mourning coaches waited outside the Bayswater 
Road burial ground of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, while Sir Thomas Picton, G.C.B., was 
laid to rest in the family vault. Captain Tyler 
was there, and Picton’s clergyman brother, 
Edward, and General Sir Ewen Cameron, an 
old Army friend, who laid his hand on the 
coffin and, tears coursing down his cheeks, said: 
“God bless thee, Tom Picton! Fare thee well.” 
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Rome 
and the Great Social War 


Defeated enemies, as history shows, may become devoted allies. Once 


Rome had seemed the tyrant of Italy. After the successful outcome of the 


Social War, her Italian neighbours took their places at her side, 


ready to assist her in the gigantic task of government. 


By HAROLD MATTINGLY 


HEN ROME FINALLY CAME TO HOLD 
W Exsice over the whole of the 

Mediterranean world, she had a 
perner to help her in her gigantic task of 
government. [Italy stood beside her as a 
privileged companion and friend. Virgil in the 
last Book of the Aeneid has expressed it per- 
fectly for us. Juno, at last giving up her hostility 
to the Trojans, begs Jupiter that the name of 
Trojan may be forgotten and that the Roman 
stoc’s may grow mighty by aid of Italian valour, 
and Jupiter grants the request. Virgil has with 
exquisite understanding and tact explained the 
basis of the New Order. He was an Italian 
himself. 

The process by which this happy result 
came about is well worth studying; for it was 
by no means preordained. There was a time 
when it seemed that Rome would be tyrant 
rather than leader in Italy, would admit no 
Italian community to anything like equality 
with herself. How, in that case, she could have 
governed her Empire is indeed a problem. 
Fortunately for herself, she was compelled by 
pressure from her Italian al'ics to abandon her 
extreme claims and listen to their reasonable 
demand for equal privilege. I will try to give 
an account of the great war that produced the 
change of heart and of the events that led up 
to it. 
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The early stages of the rise of Rome to her 
position of predominance in Italy cannot be 
traced with any close accuracy today. We have 
the accounts given by later historians, but they 
themselves were only too well aware how un- 
sure their tradition was. Certainly they tended 
to make Rome’s rise to power occur earlier 
than in point of fact it did. It will be enough if 
we begin our survey a little before 300 B.c. and 
see where Rome then stood. A large part of 
Italy had accepted alliance with Rome on vary- 
ing terms, more or less favourable, the main 
obligation of an ally being to supply arms and 
money as needed for war. In a special position 
stood the so-called “ Latin” allies. These 
were cities settled from Rome and intended 
to be little models of Rome and outposts of her 
power. They were planted here and there up 
and down Italy and continued to be planted 
weil into the second century B.c. In a sense, 
they were Roman, for under certain conditions 
the Latin who became resident in Rome 
received the rights of Roman citizenship. As a 
rule the Latins were well content with their lot 
and firmly loyal to Rome. When the acid test 
came in the war with Hannibal, the great 
Carthaginian failed to detach any Latin city 
from its devotion; and herein lay a main cause 
of his final failure. Shortly before that war, 
Rome had led all Italy in a successful resistance 











to the last and most menacing of the Gallic 
invasions. If we read our history carefully, we 
get the impression that Rome as yet considered 
herself leader of a confederacy rather than an 
arbitrary mistress and that she was accepted in 
that role by the vast majority of the Italians. 
Hannibal failed to destroy Rome, as he had 
vowed to do, but he nevertheless inflicted great 
harm in a number of ways, with disastrous con- 
sequences that lasted for many years after the 
war. Italy had suffered terribly in the cam- 
paigns that occupied a good part of a lifetime, 
and some parts of the country were very slow to 
recover. But there was a second mischief, 
less obvious but just as painful, which con- 
cerns us here. Rome had been compelled to 
take the initiative everywhere in the resistance 
to Hannibal. The allies, even when their 
loyalty did not waver—and it did waver in some 
quarters under the enduring stress of war— 
were cut off from Rome and one another for 
long terms of time; they could do little plan- 
ning on their own account, but drifted hither 
and thither upon the tides of the fighting. 
Even when the war ended, the conditions that 
it had induced did not automatically terminate. 
Rome continued to show the same complete 
initiative that she had exercised during the war, 
and the position of the allies, in fact if not in 
law, was seriously changed for the worse. 
Rome now felt herself the mistress, and the 
allies, even the Latins, felt themselves some- 
thing less than free. This proved to be a much 
more serious matter than anyone at first 
appreciated; it led directly to the troubles that 
we shall soon have to chronicle and to the out- 
break of the great war for citizenship. One 
might quite plausibly maintain, as a debating 
point, that, pride apart, it would have been 
better for Rome to own defeat after Cannae, 
accept a bad peace and trust to time and the 
force of such circumstances as had first brought 
her to greatness to bring her to it again. Had 
the Carthaginians then decided to leave Italy 
to her own devices, one might predict that this 
would have happened in the natural course. 
But what if Carthage had tried to hold Rome 
down by force ? One may argue that, in doing 
so, she would have made herself so hated that 
Italy would soon have combined to restore 
Rome from this foreign domination. After all, 


in the bitter wars with the Samnites in the 
fourth century, Rome had been disgracefully 
defeated at the Caudine Forks; her army had 
been sent under the yoke and she had signed a 
humiliating peace. Within a very few years all 
loss was repaired—so much so that after- 
generations could pretend to themselves that 
the humiliation of Caudium had never taken 
place. To accept defeat after Cannae would 
have been bitter indeed; but remedy might 
have followed before long and, at any rate, the 
terrible effects of a long, dragging war would 
have been avoided. 

Soon after the end of the Hannibalic war a 
bitter sense of grievance began to grow among 
the allies—the Italians in the first place, but even 
occasionally among the Latins. They seemed to 
be always fighting Rome’s battles, shedding 
their blood and receiving, as they saw it, very 
lite in return. If there was land or money to 
be distributed, their share was definitely in- 
ferior. This more or less inevitable source of 
vexation was swollen by another, quite un- 
necessary, but even more disturbing. Roman 
magistrates began to treat the allies with a 
marked lack of tact, and occasionally with 
extreme cruelty and injustice. One notorious 
example, recorded by the great democrat, 
Gaius Gracchus, will suffice for the rest. A 
Roman consul, journeying in the South, 
chanced to halt at the city of Teanum Sidi- 
cinum. His wife expressed a desire for a bath 
and insisted that she would prefer the men’s 
bath, which no doubt would be superior. She 
had her way; the bath was cleaned and made 
ready for her, but she was far from content. 
The bath was not decently clean, the water not 
hot enough. Something must be done, and 
someone must pay. Her husband adopted this 
preposterous point of view and had the chief 
magistrate of Teanum flogged in his own market 
place. Shocking and incredible this must 
appear, for how could any responsible official 
commit such a stupid outrage ? The fact was 
that a Roman consul was armed with extremely 
wide powers, and if he chose to abuse them, 
there was no immediate check, no quick 
remedy. After the event an attempt might be 
made to bring him to account; if he was un- 
popular and had enemies in Rome, there was 
some faint chance of securing a verdict against 
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to the last and most menacing of the Gallic 
invasions. If we read our history carefully, we 
get the impression that Rome as yet considered 
herself leader of a confederacy rather than an 
arbitrary mistress and that she was accepted in 
that role by the vast majority of the Italians. 
Hannibal failed to destroy Rome, as he had 
vowed to do, but he nevertheless inflicted great 
harm in a number of ways, with disastrous con- 
sequences that lasted for many years after the 
war. Italy had suffered terribly in the cam- 
paigns that occupied a good part of a lifetime, 
and some parts of the country were very slow to 
recover. But there was a second mischief, 
less obvious but just as painful, which con- 
cerns us here. Rome had been compelled to 
take the initiative everywhere in the resistance 
to Hannibal. The allies, even when their 
loyalty did not waver—and it did waver in some 
quarters under the enduring stress of war— 
were cut off from Rome and one another for 
long terms of time; they could do little plan- 
ning on their own account, but drifted hither 
and thither upon the tides of the fighting. 
Even when the war ended, the conditions that 
it had induced did not automatically terminate. 
Rome continued to show the same complete 
initiative that she had exercised during the war, 
and the position of the allies, in fact if not in 
law, was seriously changed for the worse. 
Rome now felt herself the mistress, and the 
allies, even the Latins, felt themselves some- 
thing less than free. This proved to be a much 
more serious matter than anyone at first 
appreciated; it led directly to the troubles that 
we shall soon have to chronicle and to the out- 
break of the great war for citizenship. One 
might quite plausibly maintain, as a debating 
point, that, pride apart, it would have been 
better for Rome to own defeat after Cannae, 
accept a bad peace and trust to time and the 
force of such circumstances as had first brought 
her to greatness to bring her to it again. Had 
the Carthaginians then decided to leave Italy 
to her own devices, one might predict that this 
would have happened in the natural course. 
But what if Carthage had tried to hold Rome 
down by force ? One may argue that, in doing 
so, she would have made herself so hated that 
Italy would soon have combined to restore 
Rome from this foreign domination. After all, 


in the bitter wars with the Samnites in the 
fourth century, Rome had been disgracefully 
defeated at the Caudine Forks; her army had 
been sent under the yoke and she had signed a 
humiliating peace. Within a very few years all 
loss was repaired—so much so that after- 
generations could pretend to themselves that 
the humiliation of Caudium had never taken 
place. To accept defeat after Cannae would 
have been bitter indeed; but remedy might 
have followed before long and, at any rate, the 
terrible effects of a long, dragging war would 
have been avoided. 

Soon after the end of the Hannibalic war a 
bitter sense of grievance began to grow among 
the allies—the Italians in the first place, but even 
occasionally among the Latins. They seemed to 
be always fighting Rome’s battles, shedding 
their blood and receiving, as they saw it, very 
litde in return. If there was land or money to 
be distributed, their share was definitely in- 
ferior. This more or less inevitable source of 
vexation was swollen by another, quite un- 
necessary, but even more disturbing. Roman 
magistrates began to treat the allies with a 
marked lack of tact, and occasionally with 
extreme cruelty and injustice. One notorious 
example, recorded by the great democrat, 
Gaius Gracchus, will suffice for the rest. A 
Roman consul, journeying in the South, 
chanced to halt at the city of Teanum Sidi- 
cinum. His wife expressed a desire for a bath 
and insisted that she would prefer the men’s 
bath, which no doubt would be superior. She 
had her way; the bath was cleaned and made 
ready for her, but she was far from content. 
The bath was not decently clean, the water not 
hot enough. Something must be done, and 
someone must pay. Her husband adopted this 
preposterous point of view and had the chief 
magistrate of Teanum flogged in his own market 
place. Shocking and incredible this must 
appear, for how could any responsible official 
commit such a stupid outrage ? The fact was 
that a Roman consul was armed with extremely 
wide powers, and if he chose to abuse them, 
there was no immediate check, no quick 
remedy. After the event an attempt might be 
made to bring him to account; if he was un- 
popular and had enemies in Rome, there was 
some faint chance of securing a verdict against 
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him. But, even if that happened, it usually 
hurt him little and did not help his victim. 
Quite decent senators were loth to bring down 
one of their own order, although his guilt 
might be manifest. They had a very strong 
sense of corporate loyalty—and who knew 
when his own turn might come to need the 
support of his peers ? 

It is not surprising, then, that discontent 
grew apace and that the demand for Roman 
citizenship, as an end to such abuses, became 
ever louder. In 126 B.c. the great Latin colony 
of Fregellae, near the Samnite border, “ re- 
volted ” and, in consequence, had her walls 
razed and her civic existence abolished. This 
period is very poorly recorded and we cannot 
tell exactly how Fregellae offended and why 
she suffered such condign punishment. As far 
as we know, she undertook no military action; 
but she was certainly agitating for citizenship, 
and may have been spreading propaganda that 
smelt treasonable to a Roman nose. A traitor 
at Fregellae lodged information with the 
Roman praetor, L. Opimius; the informer was 
himself admitted to grace, while his city paid 
the price. Had Opimius and his friends pos- 
sessed a little more heart or a little more in- 
telligence, they must have pondered seriously 
over the causes that had led one of the greatest 
and most loyal of all the Latin colonies to take 
the initiative in defection. They would have 
had to admit that the allies smarted under 
genuine grievances and must have debated 
seriously on possible remedies. But Opimius 
saw only an act of rebellion, with no mitigating 
circumstances. At Rome, however, there was 
already a party planning to extend the citizen- 
ship; many moderates also saw the case for the 
allies and were prepared to do something for 
them, short of taking the decisive step. I have 
recently found what seems to be a little coinage 
struck by Fregellae in revolt. The denarius 
shows on obverse the head of Mars, the Italian 
war-god, on reverse, two warriors swearing 
loyalty over the body of a pig. The types are 
quite outside the normal pattern of the time. 
The legend, indeed, is ROMA; but this is natural 
enough, and even inevitable, since the demand 
was not yet for separation from Rome—only 
for continuance in a reformed Roman system. 
When the allies revolted in 91 B.c., they faith- 


fully copied the types of this coin, thus doing 
honour to the city that had sacrificed her life in 
the cause. A little bronze coin of the same issue 
has a very unusual reverse—an oil-flask and 
scraper, implements of the bath. What is the 
price of a bath ? Precisely one quadrans, the 
fourth of an As, the denomination of this coin. 
But what was the price of the bath that the wife 
of the Roman consul took in Teanum ? These 
coins survive, to give us some idea of how 
Fregellae offended. She put out propaganda, 
offensive to Rome, in favour of extending the 
ciuzenship. There may also have been mani- 
festoes, much more eloquent than these coins, 
but, being inscribed on perishable material, 
they have vanished without trace. Here, as so 
often, the coins have the advantage that they 
are, so to say, indestructible. 

We have already observed that there was a 
party in Rome ready to extend the citizenship. 
Opimuus and his friends had triumphed, but, 
while this party stood, they could not count 
their triumph secure. The consul of 125 B.c., 
Q. Fulvius Flaccus, actually proposed extension 
of the citizenship; but the Senate adroitly 
bought him off by offering him a flattering 
military appointment in Gaul. More serious 
was the action to be expected from Gaius 
Gracchus, the younger brother of the noble 
Tiberius, who had been martyred in 133 for his 
efforts to help the landless in Italy. The enemies 


of Gaius tried to implicate him in the revolt of 


Fregellae; but this promising manoeuvre failed. 
When he came back from his tour of duty as 
quaestor in Sardinia to hold the office of tribune 
of the people in Rome, he included in his 
programme the contentment of the allies. In 
123 he proposed and perhaps carried in a pre- 
liminary form some measure of this kind; it is 
thought that his original idea was to give Roman 
citizenship to the Latins and Latin rights to 
the rest of the allies. In the next year, when he 
was again tribune,he proposed awider measure, 
to extend the citizenship to all the allies with- 
out distinction. One of the consuls of the year, 
however, who was supposed to be Gaius’s 
friend, changed sides at the last moment. He 
took steps to evict the allies who had flocked in 
crowds to Rome, and Gaius found himself un- 
able to give them effectual protection. The 
proposal was defeated and its defeat did as 








much as any other one thing to bring Gaius 
down. Bitterly assailed by his enemies, he was 
driven to suicide in the following year and, with 
him, the cause of the allies was lost. Persecution 
of its adherents began in Rome and probably in 
other parts of Italy, too. We have several 
hoards of denarii buried by such adherents, 
but left in the earth for us to find, because of 
the death or exile that overtook their owners. 
The cause, we have seen, was lost; but the 
extremists had abused their hour of triumph 
and a certain reaction set in against them. The 
moderates, who wished the allies weil, but 
would not hear of citizenship, began to make 
their influence felt. When the great colony of 
Narbo was founded in Provence, it is likely that 
the allies were invited to participate. Note the 


name Narbo Martius, after the Italian war-god 
A few vears more and great wars drove out all 


] 


thoughts of domestic policies—first the war 


the troublesome 


I 
Numidian prince, 


against 
Jugurtha, then against the menacing invasion 
of the Cimbri and Teutoni from the North of 
Germany, in which Rome had to fight for her 
life. But, when the crisis was safely passed, the 
unremedied, unforgotten grievances of the 
allies again came up and the agitation for 
citizenship recommenced with new fury. This 
time the allies once more found a champion in 
the person of a tribune of the people at Rome 

M. Livius Drusus, whose father, in the times of 
Gaius Gracchus, had tried to conciliate them 
by minor concessions. In our tradition he ranks 
as a tool of the Senate, and as such he was 














WAR-PROPAGANDA IN COINAGE 


1 & 2 (top line): Head of Bellona and the Dioscuri: coin probably struck, about 121 B.« »mmemorate 
the colonization-schemes of M. Livius Drusus the Elder 
3 & 4 (above and beloz Bacchus and the insurgent bull trampling the Roman Denarius of C 
Papius Mutilus 
5s & 6 (below): Denarius, showing oath-scene, struck by Fregellae in revolt, 126 B.C.; and coin, with similar 
cene, of C. Papius Mutilus 


certainly used. Nevertheless, he was probably 
a man of honest, independent convictions; his 
son was not untrue to his father’s principles, but 
saw that they called for more drastic action. All 
Italy rallied round Drusus and swore loyalty to 
his cause and person. At the critical moment, 
however, he was murdered in Rome and his 
death gave the signal for the revolt to begin. 
At Asculum all Roman citizens were mas- 
sacred, and soon most of Italy was up in arms. 
From this turmoil the Latin colonies held aloof; 
they would not hazard the rights that they 
already enjoyed for problematical gains. 

The breach was now complete. Refused 
Roman citizenship, the allies set up their own 
State, Italia, with its capital at Corfinium in 
Marsic territory. They had done with Rome, 
and, if possible, they would pull her down. 
They struck denarii on the Roman model at 
not fewer than two mints, using Latin at one, 
Oscan at the other. They boasted defiantly of 


their ITALIA and showed on the reverses scenes 
of confederacy or of the Italian bull goring the 
Roman she-wolf. 

The war, which was waged in two main 
sectors, a Northern and a Southern, is poorly 
recorded and not easy to follow in detail. 
There was much bitter and confused fighting, 
not many clear decisive actions. The Italians 
were perfectly familiar with Roman ways of 
war and were not behind them in valour. Was 
there not a proverb about one of the chief rebel 
peoples; ““ No triumph over the Marsians— 
or without them.”” Neither did they lack com- 
manders of spirit and ability, to set against 
such great Roman captains as Marius, Sulla 
and Pompeius Strabo. In the first year things 
went badly for Rome, but the fortune of war 
soon changed and two years later Rome suc- 
ceeded in getting the better of the rebels. 
Nevertheless, the position at the worst had been 
so desperate that the need for conciliation was 








at long last understood. By a series of laws 
citizenship was offered to all Italians who had 
not hopelessly compromised themselves or who 
sull persisted in their resistance. Seldom has 
there been a more complete military victory, 
balanced by as thorough a diplomatic defeat 
With the close of hostilities troubles were 
by no means all at an end. Attempts were made 
to cheat the allies of their full mghts by res- 
tricting them to a small number of the Roman 
tribes, thus limiting their possible influence on 
ultimately 
ciuzenship was granted without 
reserve. In point of fact, of course, voters living 


elections These mean evasions 


failed anc 


at a distance from Rome could not make their 
votes count as readily as those who lived in the 
capital. A few irreconcilables—the Samnites 
prominent among them—continued in arms 
for years, and when the civil war between Sulla 
and the democrats gave them their chance, they 
joined in a desperate attempt to sack Rome 
itself—to destroy the lair of the she-wolf, as 
ye Samnite leader put it. Sulla hurried back 
from Praeneste, a city some twenty miles from 
Rome which he was besieging, and arrived just 
in time to give battle outside the Colline Gate. 
For a long time the issue hung in the balance; 
for the insurgents were brave and desperate 
men At last, when victory seemed almost 
beyond hope, the Roman cavalry commander, 
Crassus, broke the enemy on his wing and 
returned to decide the battle. Sulla rounded 
off his triumph by a grisly massacre of some 
thousands of survivors. 

Thus, after much agitation and much fight- 
ing, was Italian unity with Rome achieved. In 
the long run Rome gained at least as much as 
her allies. Instead of reluctant followers, she 
now had firm and loyal friends; she had en- 
larged her basis sufficiently to be able to under- 
take the government of the Mediterranean 
world. A Roman might still look down on the 
member of an Italian municipality as a social 
inferior and might allow himself some cheap 
sarcasm at his expense, but the logic of facts 
was too strong for such prejudices to carry 
much weight. More and more must Italy be 
admitted to a full participation in Rome’s 
imperial duties. 

Fights over great matters of principle are 
alwavs fascinating to review after the event. 
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Both sides are seen to have had their convic- 
One side or the 
other may win the fight; but the 


tions, their own justification 
right may still be left open. “* Victrix causa dets 
placuit, sed victa Catom.” 


has for once decided unequivocally in fav 


history 
yur of 
one side, the side that after bitter sufferings 
triumphed. 
the citizenship was absolutely right as against 
the party that obstunately refused it 

simply a question of what the all 


In our case, 


The party that wished to extend 
It was not 
ies desired or 
deserved; it was also a question of what was in 


Rome’s own interest 


But the old conservative 
: 


leaders of Rome took ong time to 


recognize where their 











LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


CHARLES JAMES FOX 


SIR 

Mr. Christie in his interesting art n Fox spoil 
his case by overstating it. He says that, in 1792 and 
1793, Fox’s resentn t against Pitt and George III 
wa uch that he would not contemplate the chanc 
of taking second place in a coalition.”” How mucl 
chance was this, considering the King’s admitted 
~ personal hostility towards him, which wa oO 
great that even in May 1804, when Pitt, badly need 
ing Fox’s help in his second Ministry, offered him a 
post, and George refused to agree ? During this second 
Ministry, Fox loyally backed Pitt from the opposit 


side of the House, being by then in 





his policy. Can it be, therefore, that if h persisted 
in an opposition which became more 
reasonable,’ C 
war with France was entered upon without every 
possible effort having first n 





this was because he really belie 





for peac 4 


I peace 
he fact that Pitt (whose drunkenness in the Hous« 
on the solemn occasion of the announcement of the 
French declaration of war, was generously over 


looked by Fox) increased neither armaments nor 
taxes In 1793, believing the war would be over almost 
at once, seems to indicate that Fox might well hav 
been right 

Moreover, it is at least feasible to argue that Fox 
was right all along: that the foreign intervention 
against the Revolutionaries was a tragic mistake (like 
that against Russia in 1919-21), which only enabled 
the Jacobin party to triumph and welded France 
into an aggressive despotism by associating the Revo 
lution with patriotism: but that by 1804 the ascend 
ance of Napoleon and the threat of invasion to which 
this policy had led had made the war from our point 
of view truly one of self-defence Mr. Christie 
implies in a shocked way that the French leaders 

during the Revolutionary Wars "’ were not innocent 

of intention to damage British interests.”” They 
could scarcely have conducted the war had they 
been so; but it is fair to suppose that Mr. Christie 
means that that was their intention anyway, and is 
thinking of the opening of the Scheldt in 1792 
But how many “ British interest were damaged 
by the war itself ? 

Was it really so absurd of Fox to think Pitt’s 
“security precautions which included the unjust 
trial and transportation of Muir and Scottish trade 
unionists in 1793, and the banning of all criticism 
of the government except in Parliament) “‘ betokened 
the extinction of liberty in Britain”? ? If Mr. Christie 
means that it was not permanently extinguished, it is 
easy to be wise after the event. And who knows if 
this happy issue may not have been partly due to 
Fox’s “* factious ’’ opposition ? 

In power for twenty years almost without a break, 
and nine of them years of peaceful ,prosperity, 
Pitt had unrivalled opportunities for effecting 
reforms. Yet, despite his own professed convictions, 
he allowed the slave-trade to double during this 
time, abandoning the cause completely after the 
failure of his initial efforts, and making no effort to 
educate opinion on the subject. Contrast the record 
of Fox, who in barely nine months of office, and 
those the last of his life, succeeded in persuading 
the Commons to accept the bill that abolished it 
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Vr. lan Christie writes : 

Fox and a coalition George III was not immov 
able. A fair number of the men whom he accepted at 
various times as Ministers had, at some earlier stage 
in their careers, been described by him in terms of 





loathing and contempt. In the ner of 1792 hi 
instruction to Pitt regarding the Portland Whigs wa 
‘anything complimentary to them but no power 
but before the end of 1794 they were well entrenched 
in the Cabinet. | 
for Fox to separate clearly from the radicals, to give 
firm support to the Ministers, and to show himself 
ready to play second fiddle to Pitt. This he was not 
prepared to do for a mixture of reasons, which 
included hostility to Pitt and George III and an 
extraordinary blindness to the shape of events at 
Paris. For a fuller analysis of his attitude may I, 
to save space, refer readers to Professor Butterfield’s 
article, ‘“* Charles James Fox and the Whig Opposi- 
tion in 1792,” in The Cambridge Historical Journa 
tor 1949 ? 

The French War 


n 1792 it would have been necessary 
t i 


4 
t 
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At the end of 1792 the French 
unilateral opening of the Scheldt, contrary to exist- 
ing international agreements, had a significance for 
Pitt and his colleagues similar to that which Hitler’s 
occupation of Prague had for Englishmen in March 
1939; and in 1792 the Dutch United Provinces stood 
in the position of Poland in 1939. The real question 
in 1792 was not freedom of navigation in the Scheldt 
but the further intentions of the Revolutionaries at 
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against Fox’s own former associat now in the 
Ministry, it ding men who, int years 1768-1771 
had stood champions of John Wilkes and the London 
printers when Fox himself was engaged in measure 
against them. These men valued the constitution as 
much as Fox, but they saw a storm coming and took 
emergency measures Ihis is not to say that par 
ticular deplorable ca uch as those of Palmer and 
Muir, should be condoned; but it is difficult to avoid 
such tragedies altogether in t ot ergency, and 
the Horne Tooke case showed that in England the 
law sull protection to the innocent subject 


Abolition of the Sla Trad 
twenty yez 
| opinion t 
Pitt did n campal 
because Wilberforce, 
do this much better, and partly also, perhaps, because 
Pitt, never robust, and heavily burdened, had not the 
physical 1 to take on other activities. But Pitt 
both spoke and voted in support every motion 
brought forward by Wilberforce, except in 1805 when 
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strengt 


his health and strength were failing. This example by 
the Chief Minister, contrary to the inclination of the 
King and of many of the other Ministers, should not 


be belittied Moreover, Wilberf« 
only one of Pitt’s friends who 
of the cause in 1806—Grenville, 
battle in the House of Lords 
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every individual is entitled to an egual share in 
political power. This is to ignore real differences in 
moral and intellectual qualities; and it is, in Mill’s 
view, “ not useful, but hurtful, that the constitution 
of the country should declare ignorance to be 
entitled to as much political power as knowledge ” 
Representative Government, p. 288). Mill’s remedy 
was, in part, plural voting on an educational basis, 
to which Mr. Cranston does not, perhaps, direct 
enough attention; and in part, the “* bureaucratic 
parts of his political thought which Mr. Cranston 
rightly emphasizes 

In the end, then, I find Mill at once more and 
less of a “ democrat”’ than Mr. Cranston would 
have him. More, because I believe that even before 
his Parliamentary experience he favoured a more 
rapid advance to universal suffrage than Mr. Cranston 
allows. Less, because I do not think that Mill’s 
* Utopia’? would have been democratic. When 
education and enlightenment had done all that they 
could do, Mill would still, I fancy, have seen a 
need for the special powers of trained intelligence 
and a need to give special ‘“‘ undemocratic ” weight 
to the opinions of people of superior ability 

Yours, etc., 
J. H. Burns, 
Department of Politics, 
Umiversity of Aberdk rl 


Sir, WHY ARE HATTERS MAD ? 

In reference to “ The Mad Hatter” by Chris- 
topher Hill in the October 19§7 issue there is indeed 
an obvious reason why “ this trade should render men 
especially liable to insanity 

I should have written at an earlier time, but I 
believed you would have a comment from some 
physician in England 

Until recently mercury was used in the making 
of felt hats. Chronic mercury poisoning causes an 
interesting and curious type of eccentricity cul- 
minating in a very serious and disabling disease of 
the nervous system. It must certainly have been 
common knowledge that felt-makers or hatters were 
quite frequently ‘* mad.” 

The origin of the use of mercury in this industry 
is not known but we do know that it was employed 
by French Huguenot hatters in the seventeenth 
century. When the Huguenots were driven out of 
France by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
they carried the secret to England and for a period 
thereafter the French depended on the English for 
their felt 

The 


source of my information is the book 
Exploring the Dangerous Trades by Alice Hamiltor, 
M.D., published by Atlantic-Littlke Brown and 
Company, 1943, page 28§ ef seg 
ours, etc., 
JOHN L. MCDONALD, M.D., 
Colorado Springs, Colorad 


Sir. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 

In the July 1957 issue of History Today you 
published an article on William Jennings Bryan by 
Mr. George Woodcock I believe the article an 
excellent synthesis: it seeks to balance the censurable 
with the praiseworthy aspects of Bryan’s career 
However, twelve years of research for a full-length 
biography of Bryan leads me to conclude that 
perhaps a more positive view of Bryan than that 
generally held appears desirable 


Admit that he was not a serious student, that he 
never won high elective office, that he was a sectional 
rather than a national political leader, that he veered 
from progressive politics to preach conservative 
religion, that he looked backward to a simple, direct, 
democratic society no longer possible in the face of 
Big Business, Big Labour, Big Government, Jazz 
and exegesis, materialism and _ internationalism 
Concede all this and then ask how many have done 
as well ? Then look at the positive side. From 
distinctly humble beginnings he won two terms in 
Congress, was three times the candidate of a major 
political party for the Presidency, Secretary of Stat 
and a political power for at least a generation. He 
was an exemplar of civic mindedness, one constantly 
urged by an inner impulse to rush forth at great 
personal discomfort to “ save the people ” from what 
he considered evil political, economic, or moral 
consequences. The Honorable Sam Rayburn and 
ex-Senator Henry Ashurst, among others, have told 
the writer that Bryan’s major contribution to 
American life in the political sense was his advocacy 
of reform, his agitation, his crusading to awaken the 
people to the perils they faced 

The political and economic reforms he demanded 
as early as 1890 have been translated into law with 
but few exceptions, and the exceptions have been 
accepted in spirit if not in detail. He reflected both 
the domestic and foreign desires and aspirations of 
two great sections of the American nation, the West 
and South. He also edited a newspaper for about 
twenty-two years and wrote a dozen or more books 
and pamphlets and literally hundreds of articles 
He amassed a considerable fortune by his honourable 
pursuits of speaking, writing, and judicious invest- 
ments in government bonds and real estate. Some 
of his speeches, like the *‘ Cross of Gold,” ** Prince of 
Peace,” and “ Value of an Ideal,’ changed men’s 
minds and hearts. He served as a volunteer colonel 
in the armed forces during the Spanish-American 
War, yet made outstanding contributions to the 
cause of world peace. He was an intensely patriotic 
American (witness his burial in Arlington National 
Cemetery), who believed it the destiny of America 
to provide a model society which he hoped the rest 
of the world would emulate. Above all, he would 
end /aissez-faire and make government an effective 
instrument for serving the welfare of the people 

Moreover, he remained honest when many 
politicians found it profitable to be dishonest; he 
remained moral when men found it pleasant to be 
immoral; and he remained true to his God. When 
men knew not where to turn, when individual and 
national life appeared insecure, he turned to the 
Scriptures for the strength needed to face all chal 
lenges. As he said, he believed in the Rock of Ages 








rather than in the age of rock Science and her 
devotees have done wonders to improve life on this 
earth, but they have also devised instruments of 
destruction of devastating power. The latter point 
the way to possible extinction. Bryan, whom many 
millions regarded as the Billy Graham of his day, 
pointed out the only way to salvation. Bryan, ther 

should be remembered as the tormentor of those 
who sot t to override the right I t rs and tl 

mentor of those who sought redress of just grievance 


e righteous life 


and th 





Yours, etc., PAOLO E. COLETTA 
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appointing, that its author does not more often give 
his own judgment on various issues that are still 
in dispute at staff colleges and in wardroom ante- 
rooms; when, however, he does give conclusions 
they are as nearly authoritative as it is possible to be 
and likely to stand well the test of time. For example, 
there is his view of Sir Dudley Pound, First Sea 
Lord from 1939 to a few days before his death on 
Irafalgar Day, 1943: “If, on rare occasions, his 
judgment had been at fault, if he had been, perhaps, 
too prone to intervene from his Admiralty office in 
the conduct of operations at sea, yet throughout 
those long, critical years he had steered the Navy 
faithfully through the shoals of war.”’ 

Lieutenant-Commander Kemp also has a lively 
appreciation of Pound’s great rival, Grossadmiral 
Raeder, and of his dismissal he writes: ‘ Hitler 
deprived himself of the service of the one man in 
Germany who might conceivably have won him the 
war. Raeder . had emphasized in 1941 the great 
strategic possibilities in the Mediterranean theatre 

.. it is at least arguable that Raeder’s suggestions, if 
carried through, might have brought (Germany 
to the threshold of victory.” 

This story of Britain’s war at sea is carried down 
to the bombs at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, when, says 
the author: ‘ The whole pattern of war had changed 
in the flashes of those two atomic explosions, and at 
the time no man could tell their implications for the 
naval future.” 

But now we can see a little more clearly; Lord 
Cunningham in his foreword, written last year, 
remarks: ‘‘ We are as dependent upon the sea for our 
existence as we were a Century or two centuries ago, 
or shall be a hundred years hence,” and it would 
seem that this point of view is now beginning to 
prevail amid the cross-currents of defence policy 
and economic considerations, for once more the 
emphasis of Royal naval effort is being shifted to 
the protection of supply routes 

Davip WoopwarpD 


THE ROMAN WORLD 


ROMAN IMPERIAI LIZATION. By Harold Mattingly, 
312 pp.; 8 plates, 4 maps Edward Arnold 
355 
[he volume that bridged the gap in the general 

account of civilization between Tarn’s Hellenistic 

Ciwilization and Runciman’s Byzantine Civilization 

was assured of a welcome as a matter of course, but 

Mr. Mattingly’s book earns its place on its own merit. 

Few can lay claim to the qualifications to write a survey 

of such an all-embracing character, but Mattingly is 

a scholar who has devoted more than fifty years to the 

study of this period. His principal contributions 

have been in the field of numismatics and his intro- 
duction frankly admits that his review of imperial 
civilization will be largely illustrated from this source, 
but he modestly omits mention of his Jmperial Civil 

Service written as long ago as 1910, his Outline of 

Ancient History in 1914 and his contribution to the 

Cambridge Ancient History 
The book opens with an historical sketch of the 

empire, vivid though condensed, which sets the 

general picture for the subsequent discussions and at 
the same time reveals the author’s absolute familiarity 
with the long sequence of events, often of great 
complexity. The following chapters deal each with 


an aspect of imperial civilization, generally within a 
chronological framework This arrangement in 
cludes discussion of the component parts of the 
empire, cities and ciuzenship, the world beyond 
Rome’s frontiers, the civil service and the army 
private, social and economic life, religion, philosophy 
and, finally, art rhe present volume perpetuates 
the unfortunate, if largely unavoidable, segregation 
of different aspects of one civilization; for even in 
this book the reader who wantsan all-round picture 
of life in, say, the second century must read in every 
chapter and produce the picture for himself without 
benefit of the interpretation and illumination that 
Mattingly could so effectively have given to such a 
synthesis. 

It is inevitable that in the outline presented of the 
various fields, each the subject of a voluminous 
modern literature, the specialist will note omissions, 
emphasis due to personal predilection and the 
occasional airing of a favourite theory. In the chapter 
on Roman economic life Mattingly appears to dis 
count unduly the contribution made by Rostovtzeff 
to our knowledge and understanding of the under- 
lying economic motives and tendencies on the ground 
that Rostovtzeff’s basic Marxist interpretation is not 
supported by the facts. On the other hand, the 
author is inclined to credit the spread and final 
official adoption of Christianity with a greater and 
more immediate effect on morals and ethics than 
would be generally conceded, though at one point he 
himself is moved to catalogue the evils that survived 
As a numismatist himself, the reviewer would be the 
last to decry his own discipline, but it has in this 
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survey perhaps been laid under contribuuon beyond 
ts strength. Many coin types are explicit and mean 
ingful, but equally many are repetitive and banal and 
dangerously subjective in interpretation. Admittedly 
the successive artistic developments apparent on the 
coins reflect the general trend in art -_ many 
Roman works of art, both architectural and sculp 
tural, are recorded on coins, but the limitation of 
illustrations to this medium will disappoint the 
general reader 

No amount of points of criticism, however, can 
obscure the success of Mr. Mattingly’s undertaking 


R. A. G. CARSON 
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PICTON AT WATERLOO, by Antony ‘Brett-James 

x ; P ‘ D ' N . c: H. B. Robinson: Memoirs of Lieut.-General Sir 

Thomas Picton (2 vols., 2nd ed., London, 1836); 

James Anton: Retrospect of a Military Life (London, 

1841); Charles Cadell: Narrative of the Campaigns of 
the Twenty-Eighth Regiment London, 1835 

Charlotte A. Eaton: The Days of Battle, or Quatre 


as an instance ot the use of the 
motor boat for pleasure trips, it may be 


mentioned that daily excursions are made Bras and Waterloo (London, 1852): The Memoirs of 
from Ventnor, Isle of Wight, by this boat. George Elers, ed. Lord Monson and G. Leveson 
She has proved herself very reliable and is | Gower (London, 1903); The Reminiscences and 
much appreciated by the public. The Recollections of Captain Gronow (2 vols., London, 
illustration shows a party just going 1892); Sir Richard D Henegan _ Seven Ye ars” 
ashore after a trip. The name X.P.D.N.¢ ‘ ee Peninsula and the Netherlands 
visible on her bows often proves a puzzle 2 vols., London, 1846); John Kincaid: Adventure 


the Rifle Brigade (London, 1830); Cavalié Mercer 
Journal of the Waterloo Campaign (London, 187 


Harry Ross-Lewin: With The Thirty-Second 


to those who see it, until they try spelling 
letter by letter when the word 


“Expediency” 1s generally evolved the Peninsular and other Campaigns, ed. John Wa 
without trouble . Dublkn, 1904); ‘** Operations of the Fifth or Picton’s 
i : Division in the rors my n of Waterloo by an officer 
It was September 28th, 1905, when the of the division ” ted Service Journal, June 1841); 
readers of The Motor Boat were West Wales Historical Records (Vols. XII and XIII, 
entertained with this anecdote. But then Carmarthen, 1927-28 
just as now there was plenty of 
factual reporting and news of THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR, by Alec Campbell 
developments, both gay and serious, in Ihe standard account of the war and the events pr« 
the motor boat and yachting scene. ceding it is still F. E. Chadwick: The Relations of th 
; Umited States and Spain (New York, 1909) and of 
Order The Motor Boat & Yachting the main actions H. H. Sargent: The Campaign of 
regularly and make sure of the /atest news Santiago de Cuba (New York, 1907 Pheodore 


Roosevelt’s own account of the Cuban campaign is 
Rough Riders (which Mr. Dooley thought should be 
called Alone in Cuba E. J. Benton: International 
N} Law and Diplomacy of the Spanish-American War 
Baltimore, 1908) and J. E. Wisan: The Cuban Crisis 
as Reflected in the Nez York Press I8QS-1I8908 New 
York, 1934) cover the aspects their titles indicate 
J. W. Pratt: Expansitomsts of 1898 (Baltimore, 1936 
is the basic discussion of American sentiment. As 
on most American subjects, Oscar Handlin et al 
Harvard Guide to American History (Cambridge 
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ROME AND THE GREAT SOCIAL WAR, by Harold 
Mattingly. The following books are useful: Cam 
bridge Ancient History, IX (1932), p. 158 ff.; F. B 
Marsh: A History of the Roman World, 146-30 B.C 
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